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BUILDING REVIVED. 


So long has it been since building 
was in sufficient volume to cause nurs- 
erymen to be alert in selling the own- 
ers or constructors of new homes that 
present opportunities may be missed. 
When salesmen were out on all pros- 
pects, new leads were covered prompt- 
ly. If your selling organization has 
been curtailed by the depression, this 
is the time to build it up again. There 
is considerable building of both small 
and large residences, and more is in 
prospect. In relation to the volume 
shown in building statistics, these resi- 
dences offer more opportunities for 
landscaping than the big construction 
projects which set figures mounting in 
other days. 

Remodeling and repair work is com- 
ing back strongly, as well, and there is 
no reason why nurserymen should not 
get orders to revamp home plantings. 

Just because there is a better de- 
mand already existing than for several 
years previous, don’t overlook op- 
portunities to increase the coming 
spring's planting business still farther. 





SPRING SHOW EXHIBITS. 


The events which began as spring 
flower shows and as florists’ under- 
takings in various large cities have 
come to be largely garden exhibitions, 
and the contributions by the trade have 
lessened as those by garden clubs and 
amateurs increased. Of course, the 
success of such events depends upon 
the attendance of the public, and its 
participation in staging the show 
should be welcome from that point 
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of view, and also as a means of fos- 
tering its interest in and knowledge of 
gardening. But the larger and more 
spectacular effects in these exhibitions 
still depend upon trade firms—nurs- 
erymen, seedsmen and florists. 

No one is better qualified to stage 
such a display than the nurseryman 
who does a landscape business, and 
no one is likely to benefit more. His 
display is a testimonial to his ability, 
and orders are derived directly in con- 
sequence. While the cost is consid- 
erable in many instances, yet the ad- 
vertising value is great, and in most 
shows there is provision to defray the 
cost through premiums or special 
awards to entrants in the garden 
classes. 

One has only to visit these big shows 
to note that the attendance is in ac- 
cordance with the merits of the dis- 
play, and when 100,000 persons or 
more pay 75 cents or $1 to visit the 
shows in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, the expenditure of un- 
usual effort in preparation and stag- 
ing is well repaid by the benefit to 
horticulture, regardless of the show 
profits. 

To continue as successful enter- 
prises, these exhibitions must be varied 
from year to year, must provide new 
features and must afford the public 
new ideas. If a sameness is permitted 
to develop from year to year, interest 
and attendance will drop. Every nurs- 
eryman should inspect shows near him 
and should prepare well in advance to 
exhibit, so that the novelty and variety 
of his presentation will enhance the 
skill of his workmanship. 


COTONEASTER HORIZON- 
TALIS. 


When Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
the rock cotoneaster, is planted at 
the base of a wall, its appearance is 
quite different from that of the speci- 
mens illustrated on the front cover. 
When set beside a stone, brick or 
concrete wall, this cotoneaster takes 
on the characteristics of a 
clinging vine and grows to a consid- 
erable height, but when planted as a 
specimen or in clumps, the flat 
spreading branches rarely reach up 
two feet. 

It is against a wall that the at- 
tractive sprays of glossy dark green 


close- 


leaves best display the plant's inter- 
esting forked branching habit. The 
leaves are almost round and about 
one-half inch across. In the south 
they are almost evergreen, but in the 
northern limit of the plant's range 
they drop in late fall after turning 
orange or red. Another fall feature 
is the bright red fruits, which are 
only about one-quarter inch in diam- 
eter, but so plentifully produced as 
to be highly attractive. 

The horizontal branching cotone- 
aster is, fortunately, dependably 
hardy over most of the United States, 
plants in the field of a nursery near 
Chicago having come through the 
past five years without a loss. Dur- 
ing this period two extraordinarily 
cold winters—1933-34 and 1935-36 
—occurred, when temperatures of 25 
and 30 degrees below zero were ex- 
perienced. Some tip injury occurs 
during severe winters and when fall 
conditions encourage late soft 
growth, but this is not sufficient 
even to affect the shrub’s appearance 
during the following summer. Too, 
when snow is plentiful, this affords 
ample protection, because of the low 
habit of growth. 

For massing and for bank and 
rockery work, this plant is ideal. It 
is useful in borders as well, but 
should have a bright sunny spot that 
is well drained. A slightly alkaline 
soil is considered best. Propagation 
is by seeds or by cuttings taken in 
late summer or during the winter in 
the greenhouse. For further details 
see the notes in the January 1, 1937, 
issue pertaining to C. divaricata, which 
are just as applicable to the rock coto- 
neaster. 

For rockery work, a variety of hori- 
zontalis, perpusilla, is superior to the 
species, being still dwarfer in growth 
and finer-textured. The leaves are 
tinier, the small branches more numer- 
ous and the red berries generally 
larger. It is inevitable that the rock 
cotoneaster will be widely grown as its 
many merits become better known. 


MORTALITY of San José scale 


was high in Idaho because of sub 


normal winter temperatures, but the 
unusually cold weather in California 
apparently had no effect on the citrus 
scale insects. 
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Only within the last few years 
have nursery insect investigations 
been recognized as a definite line of 
effort at the Geneva experiment sta- 
tion. Unfortunately, when this work 
was begun no special funds were pro- 
vided for carrying on this project; 
consequently, only a limited pro- 
gram is possible under the circum- 
tances. However, we have made a 
special effort to render whatever 
service possible to the nurserymen 
on the more pressing problems which 
have been caused by insect dam- 
age. During this time we have ob- 
tained information on the life history 
and control of some important pests 
which we believe has a_ practical 
bearing in the production of nursery 
stock and which will be discussed in 
this paper. 

In looking through the literature I 
cannot but be impressed by both the 
apparent lack of detailed information 
on nursery insect problems and the 
large amount of research work which 
has been done on fruit and vegetable 
insect pests. What is the explana- 
tion for this situation? Is it that the 
nursery industry is considered a 
small, specialized branch of agricul- 
ture which does not require the same 
consideration regarding insect prob- 
lems? Is it that the nurserymen have 
been inclined to overlook insect in- 
juries on their stock, or is it that they 
have not demanded sufficient infor- 
mation on their particular insect 
problems? Undoubtedly, there must 
be some explanation for this condi- 
tion. 

Insect depredations which aftect 
the quality and production of nurs- 
ery stock deserve serious considera- 
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Gall Aphis and Other Evergreen Pests 


Control Measures Recommended for Several Important Insects Damaging 
Nursery Stock—By F. L. Gambrell, New York Agricultural Experiment Station 


tion. This is only a matter of good 
business practice. In some instances, 
at least, insect injuries have proved 
a limiting factor in the propagation 
of nursery stock. While a specific 
insect problem may possibly be pe- 
culiar to some certain nurserymen, it 
should be recognized that, in the ag- 
gregate, injuries caused by insects or 
their relatives are not an individual 
matter, but something which is com- 
mon to most nurserymen, just the 
same as it is in other branches of 
agriculture. For that reason the mere 
knowledge that a certain nurseryman 
is experiencing difficulty with some 
insect pest does not carry with it any 
stigma unless said nurseryman is mak- 
ing no effort to combat the pest and 
therefore fails to produce a_high- 
quality product. 


Spruce Gall Aphis. 


The spruce gall aphis, Adelges 
abietis L., is perhaps one of the most 
common insects in nurseries where 
Norway or white spruce is grown 
and needs little or no introduction to 
most nurserymen. The injury of this 
insect consists of swelling, or galls, 
at the base of the new growth. These 
galls persist on the branches for 
many years and frequently so de- 
form the trees as to eliminate them 
from the trade; besides, state regula- 
tions do not permit the sale of such 
root-infested stock. 

In order to get a fairly complete 
picture of this insect, one might well 
spend a few moments to consider its 
life history and habits, since a knowl- 
edge of these factors has an impor- 
tant bearing on control, particularly 
with reference to the stage or stages 


in which it is vulnerable to control 
measures. With this thought in mind, 
let us begin with the stage in which 
these control measures most 
effective; namely, the nymph, or im 
mature overwintering Inci- 
dentally, all of these overwintering 
aphis are females, and each is capable 
of laying several hundred eggs. Dur- 
ing late winter or early spring these 
nymphs are located at the bases of 
the buds, most usually the terminal 
buds of the limbs and leader, where 
they feed on the cell sap and reach 
maturity during late April or early 
May. When mature they lay their 
eggs in white cottony masses, 100 to 


pre ve 


stage. 


200 or more in a mass, at the bases 
of the buds. The young aphis which 
hatch from these eggs also feed on 
the new growth (opening buds) and 
this, coupled with the feeding of the 
overwintering females earlier, causes 
a definite swelling, or gall, to develop 
at the base of the growing twig. The 
young aphis settle at the base of the 
swollen needles and are gradually 
surrounded by the gall in its swell 
ing, and in it they continue to de 
velop. Usually, by July or August, 
the galls begin to crack open, and the 
aphis emerge from their cozy nests, 
transform to adults and lay a batch 
(cluster) of the needles. 
These masses of eggs give rise to 
young, which, as described earlier, 
overwinter on the bark. Normally, 
all these eggs have hatched and the 
young have settled on the bark by 
October, at which time they can also 
be readily killed with a suitable in 
secticide. 

There is another angle with regard 
to this insect which has a definite 


eggs on 
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and practical bearing, so far as the 
nurseryman is concerned, in that the 
insect also breeds on older, mature 
trees, whether they be located on the 
lawn of a city lot or a fence row ad- 
joining the nursery. Such infested 
trees naturally serve as a source of 
infestation and should be removed or 
else commercial plantings should be 
located at some distance from such 
sources of infestation. This fact was 
clearly demonstrated in one commer- 
cial planting of Norway spruce in 
which we conducted experiments for 
the control of this insect. The plant- 
ing was bordered along one end by a 
fence row in which there were old, 
infested spruces. An examination of 
the nursery stock showed that at the 
end nearest this fence row sixty per 
cent of the trees were infested, while 
at the other end of the rows, 500 feet 
away, only about twenty per cent of 
the trees were infested. 


Sitka Gall Aphis. 


The Sitka gall aphis, Adelges coo- 
leyi, is another insect in this group 
which deserves consideration. While 
usually considered as a pest of Colo- 
rado and Koster blue spruce in the 
home or ornamental planting, this 
particular aphis is definitely 
established in some commercial nurs- 
eries and, in certain plantings at 
least, injury is quite apparent on 8 to 
12-year-old blue spruce. The life his- 
tory of this aphis, while much more 
complicated than that of the spruce 
gall aphis, is somewhat similar in that 
the immature females overwinter on 
the bark of spruce and deposit their 
eggs on the branches about the time 
new growth appears. A complicat- 
ing factor in its life history, and one 
that relates to control, is that it also 
exists and breeds on an alternate 
host, Douglas fir, during part of its 
life history. This means, of course, 


now 














Spruce Needle Miner. 


(Note webbing of needles along main stem.) 


its control on Douglas fir will need 
to be taken into consideration be- 
cause while it does not produce galls 
on the fir, such infested trees serve 
as a reservoir which will reinfest the 
spru Our observations of blue 
pruces in ornamental plantings, 
parks and nurseries known to be at- 
tacked show that infestations are 
heavier and injury more severe where 
Douglas fir is growing in close prox- 
imity to blue spruce. As a precau- 
tionary measure, Colorado spruce and 
Douglas fir should not be planted 
close to each other in the nursery be- 
cause of the likelihood of the aphis’ 
migrating from one host to the other, 
thereby complicating or at least in- 
creasing the problem of control. 


Since the spruce and Sitka gall 
aphis can be controlled by the same 
insecticides, they will be considered 


under the same discussion of control. 
During our investigations on the con- 
trol of the spruce gall aphis, some 
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Retarded Growth and Sooty Fungus from Arbor-vite Scale, Left; Normal Branch, Right. 
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seventy-five different materials or 
combinations of materials have been 
tested, many of which afforded sat- 
isfactory control. Fall and spring 
applications were taken into account. 
It will not be necessary to discuss 
all of the treatments which showed 
merit as control measures. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the more com- 
mon and effective treatments. 


Per cent con- 
trol 
Spring 
treat- 
ment 
100 
100 


Fall 
Treatment treat- 

(100-gallon basis) ment 
Lime-sulphur, 9 gallons.......... 96 
Lime-sulphur, 2/7 gallons...... .... 
Nicotine, 1 pint; fish-oil soap, 5 

pounds 99 
Fish-oil soap, 10 pounds (ac- 

tual soap) 95 
Laundry soap, 10 pounds (ac- 

tual soap) ai ggts 94 
Scalecide, 5 gallons.................. 99 99 
Sunoco, 2 gallons................ 99 99 
Kleenup, 1 1/5 gallons............ .... 92 
Paraffin oil, 1 gallon (see foot- 

note) * ; 99 
Powdered derris root, 3 pounds) 

(5% rotenone content)... 


Sodium lauryl! sulphate spread- 
eee J 
Nicotine dust, 2%.... 99 


*Parafin oil must first be emulsified 
with some material such as lignin pitch 
(Goulac or Binderine) at the rate of 1 
pound to 100 gallons of water or in a 2-2- 
100 Bordeaux mixture. The oil is first 
emulsified in the spray tank under pres- 
sure of the spray gun in a small portion 
of the total mixture containing the emul- 
sion and then the remainder of the water 
is added to the tank. 

+The powdered derris root spray has 
not been tested over a sufficient period to 
definitely recommend its use, but results 
thus far obtained are promising. In the 
event it proves effective, this spray would 
be practical on blue spruce in avoiding 
residue or removal of bloom from the 
needles. 


Recent experiments indicate that 
the following treatments may also 
be of value, but further tests are nec- 
essary before they can be definitely 
recommended: (1) Powdered derris 
root, three pounds (containing five 
per cent rotenone), and three-quar- 
ters pound of sodium lauryl sulphate 
or other suitable spreader, in 100 
gallons of water; (2) creosote tar oil, 
one gallon to 100 gallons of water. 

Petroleum oil sprays (lubricating 
oil emulsions and miscible oils) are 
effective, but it should be pointed out 
that their use may be attended with 
foliage injury, at least during some 
seasons, and for that reason is not 
generally recommended except where 
they are preferred. This applies par- 
ticularly to lubricating oil emul- 
sions. Miscible oil sprays, if emulsi- 
fied properly and diluted according to 
recommendations of the manufac- 
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turer, are not likely to cause serious 
injury. There is one objection to the 
use of oil sprays on blue spruce, and 
that is that any oil spray, regardless 
of type, removes the bluish, or glau- 
cous color from the needles. Such 
sprays spoil, temporarily at least, the 
charactertistic color of the blue green 
needles and should be avoided if pos- 
sible. Likewise, lime-sulphur spray 
may also spot the foliage to some ex- 
tent. In view of this, the nicotine- 
soap spray is preferable on Colorado 
spruce and Douglas fir. 

After selecting a suitable spray 
mixture, the question that naturally 
arises is, “When should the treat- 
ment be made?” The answer to this 
question is well illustrated in the pre- 
ceding table. Specifically, treatment 
can be made any time between Octo- 
ber 1 -and the latter part of April 
when weather conditions permit, 
with this exception—that oil sprays 
should not be applied in the fall be- 
cause of the possibility of injury as 
a result of freezing weather. 


Strawberry Root Weevil. 


Most nurserymen have no doubt 
heard of or had to contend with the 
taxus or cyclamen weevil, Brachy- 
rhinus sulcatus, as a pest of Japa- 
nese yew, either on the small cuttings 
in pots or on larger plants in the field. 
The strawberry root weevil, Brachy- 
rhinus ovatus, also belongs to this 
same group; in fact, both of these 
weevils may at times be found attack- 
ing the same plants in the nursery, 
particularly on Japanese yew. Inci- 
dentally, this insect is probably pres- 
ent in most nurseries of New York 
state, at least to some extent, and in 
some of them it has caused consider- 
able injury and expense. Since the 
weevil itself is small and much the 
same color as the soil, its presence is 
not easily detected. Also, the larva, 
or grub, is located in the soil and 
escapes notice except possibly when 
plants are dug. 

This weevil, originally described 
as a pest of strawberries, has a wide 
list of host plants and has been re- 
corded on many of the shrubs, vines 
and evergreens commonly grown in 
the nursery. In the plantings in 
which we have conducted experi- 
ments, injury has been most serious 
on Canada hemlock and on globe, 
pyramidal, umbraculifera, Rosen- 
thali, American and other types of 
arbor-vite. It has also been found 





Strawberry Root Weevil. 
(Injury to arbor-vite terminals by adults.) 


attacking salable-size stock of Nor 
way, white, Serbian, Colorado and 
Koster blue spruce, and to a lesser 
extent on various species and varie- 
ties of juniperus. Besides, the wee 
vils have been observed to migrate 
in large numbers from heavily in 
fested blocks of Scotch, Austrian, 
Mugho and white pine which were 
cleaned up in late June to other 
near-by blocks of pyramidal arbor 
vite and transplants of American 
arbor-vite and Norway and white 


spruce in search of shelter and food. 


Such a concentration of weevils over 
a relatively small area results in con- 
siderable foliage injury and girdling 
of the stems and branches and the 
laying of numerous eggs in the soil. 
For this reason it would probably be 
better to delay the cleaning up of 
blocks for future plantings until late 
summer or early fall from the stand 
point of reducing injury caused by 
the strawberry root weevil. If this 
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practice is followed, many of the 
small larve, or grubs, that are then 
in the soil would be disturbed and 
not a few would no doubt die from 
lack of food or other causes before 
they reach maturity. 

Injury caused by the strawberry 
root weevil can be divided into two 
types; namely, damage to the root 
system by the larvae, or grubs, and 
the feeding on the foliage and gir- 
dling of branches by the weevils, or 
adults. The injury to the root system 
by the larve causes the plants to be- 
come less vigorous, they do not make 
normal growth, and trees appear un- 
healthy and yellowish green in color. 
This condition is especially notice 
able on hemlock. On arbor-vite the 
adults feed on the new growth or on 
the bark and cause the injured 
branches to die during the summer. 
This type of injury may necessitate 
additional summer pruning to remove 
the dead and dying branches so that 
the trees will be attractive when of 
fered for when 
branches are not completely girdled, 
a definite swelling, or enlargement, 
develops at the point of injury. Nurs- 
erymen in some states have had defi- 
nite trouble with the larve’s injuring 
the roots of young evergreens in the 
seed bed. In our work we have found 
the insect to be more abundant and 
injurious in the lighter and better 
drained soils. 


sale. Sometimes 


For over a half-century this weevil 
has been recognized principally as a 
pest of strawberries, but until re 
cently little attention has been given 
to the damage caused by it on ever- 
greens or other nursery stock. Dur 
ing this time such practices as crop 
rotation, cultivation, trapping, setting 








Spruce Gall Aphis Injury, Left, and Sitka Gall Aphis Injury, Right 
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of barriers and using soil treatments 
and repellents have been tried with 
but limited success. 

The most satisfactory control of 
this insect at the present time, espe- 
cially on strawberries, has proved to 
be the use of poison baits to kill the 
adult weevils. This treatment is 
equally effective in controlling the 
weevil in nursery plantings. In our 
work we have also found that sprays 
containing calcium arsenate are ap- 
parently effective in killing the wee- 
vils. During hot, clear, dry weather 
the rate of kill with sprays is usu- 
ally about one-half as rapid as with 
poison baits. On the contrary, if wet, 
rainy weather prevails immediately 
after the application of bait, the rate 
of kill will probably be less rapid 
than with the spray, for the reason 
that in the case of excess moisture the 
weevils are inclined to leave the soil 
and crawl up into the trees. 

In general, control practices are 
designed to poison the weevils, and 
to be effective the adults: must be 
killed before they begin laying their 
eggs in the soil for another brood. 
This means that a knowledge of their 
habits, of the appearance of the wee- 
vils in the field and of the time when 
eggs are normally laid is essential 
before control measures can be ap- 
plied. These insects spend the win- 
ter primarily as larve in the soil, al- 
though a few adults usually hiber- 
nate successfully. In the spring the 
larve change to pupx, and about the 
middle or latter part of June the 
adult weevils begin to emerge from 
the soil. The proper time to apply 
the bait or spray is when about sev- 
enty-five to ninety-five per cent of 
the insects have changed to adults. 
During most years the bait should be 
applied from the last week in June 
to the second week in July, but of 
course this will vary somewhat with 
seasonal conditions. The time for 
baiting or spraying compares quite 
closely with the second picking of 
early to midseason varieties of straw- 
berries. 

The poison bait which has proved 
successful in controlling this insect 
in nursery plantings contains the 
following ingredients: Bran, 100 
pounds; molasses, two to four gal- 
lons; water, six to eight gallons; poi- 
son (calcium arsenate or sodium 
fluosilicate), five pounds. 

The commonly 


fol- 


procedure 


lowed in making the bait is first to 








mix the poison and the bran together 
while still dry by shoveling back and 
forth on the floor or other suitable 
place. Then the molasses is mixed 
with the water, and the solution is 
poured over the bran-poison mixture. 
Then the bran and other ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed by repeated 
shoveling until the bran is uniformly 
wet. 

The bait is scattered on the soil 
under the trees. A single handful of 
bait is usually sufficient to treat a 
tree. The bait should preferably be 
scattered in a thin layer rather than 
left in a large lump. It will then 
mold less readily during wet weather 
and will probably remain attractive 
to the weevils for a longer period. 
Owing to the facts that the bait dries 
out rapidly during hot, dry weather 
and that the weevils feed at night, it 
is advisable to apply the bait late in 
the afternoon. The cost of this bait 
does not preclude its use on a com- 
mercial scale in nursery plantings, 
but will naturally fluctuate some- 
what with the price of the ingredi- 
ents used. On the basis of bran at 
$30 per ton, this bait, including ma- 
terials, mixing and application, costs 
on the average about one-sixth to 
one-fifth of a cent per tree. 

Spruce Needle Miners. 

Two other insects which I wish 
to call to your attention briefly are 
the spruce needle miners and a scale 
insect on taxus and arbor-vite. They 
have cropped up in some nurseries 
and may need to be considered from 
the standpoint of control. 

There are at least two species of 
needle miners, Oleuthreutes abietana 
and Recurvaria piceella, which oc- 
cur on Norway, Colorado and Koster 
blue spruces in the nursery. The 
adult insects are small, grayish brown 
or straw-colored moths. The injury 
is done by the caterpillars, which 
feed by chewing out a small hole at 
the base of the needle and then min- 
ing inside the needles, thus causing 
them to die. The first-mentioned 
species of needle miner feeds mostly 
on 2 and 3-year-old needles of Colo- 
rado and Koster blue spruces and 
webs together the dead needles in a 
kind of nest. This accumulation 
of webbed, dead needles on the 
branches is quite conspicuous and 
gives the tree a ragged, unattractive 
appearance. The other species of 
needle miner feeds mostly on 1-year- 
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old needles of blue and Norway 
spruces, and likewise the dead nee- 
dles are quite noticeable. Because 
of certain restrictions, some nursery- 
men have experienced difficulty in 
the movement and sale of spruces 
which showed an infestation of these 
needle miners. 

The control of this insect is still 
in the experimental stage. Data ob- 
tained in our experimental work the 
past season tend to indicate that 
a spray mixture containing four 
pounds of either calcium arsenate or 
lead arsenate and one pint of nico- 
tine sulphate in 100 gallons of water, 
with a spreader, may be of value in 
controlling needle miners, but fur- 
ther work is necessary before any 
definite recommendations can be 
made. On the basis of last season's 
work, it would appear that summer 
oils either alone or in conjunction 
with nicotine sulphate or arsenicals 
cannot be used satisfactorily as a 
summer treatment because oil re- 
moves the bloom from the needles 
of blue spruce, and there is also some 
danger of injury to the new growth 
during extreme weather conditions. 

A species of soft scale, probably 
Lecanium fletcheri, has proved an in- 
jurious pest on taxus and arbor-vite 
in some western New York nurs- 
eries. This insect is quite small and 
dark brown in color, and its pres- 
ence may easily be overlooked. The 
immature scales feed on the foli- 
age. Besides the growth of the 
tree being affected, a black, sooty 
fungus develops on the honeydew 
secreted by the insect. Since the in- 
sect overwinters in the egg stage, it 
is doubtful if a dormant oil spray 
can be used to control this scale be- 
cause of the fact that evergreens as 
a group are rather sensitive to high 
concentrations of oil sprays. Last 
summer a large block of taxus was 
sprayed with a mixture composed of 
one pint of nicotine sulphate and 
three pounds of fish-oil soap to 100 
gallons of water at the time the 
young crawlers were present and 
good results were secured. The treat- 
ment was made July 2. The biggest 
problem in connection with control 
appears to be that of securing good 
spray coverage of the denser types of 
evergreens infested. 


Approved February 16, 1937, by the 
director of the New York agricultural ex- 
periment station, Geneva, N. Y., for pub- 
lication as journal paper No. 185. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Fifth in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material — By C. W. Wood 


The claytonias, or spring beauties, 
are not showy plants and, being some- 
what difficult to transplant when they 
are in flower (the time when most 
gardeners want to buy their plants), 
are likely never to become popular 
nursery stock. But they have a de- 
cided charm, especially the well 
known eastern species in its assOcia- 
tions with all who have grown up in 
the country, and all species that I 
have grown are appealing plants to 
gardeners who look for more than 
mere showiness. Claytonia virginica 
and C. caroliniana, our two eastern 
species, are too well known to need 
comment at this time, but some of the 
lesser known westerners are just as 
deserving, and they are almost never 
seen. 

Claytonia megarrhiza, a fine little 
spring beauty from the montane and 
alpine regions of the central Rockies, 
is offered in a few western nurseries 
and should become popular in the east 
among alpine gardeners when it be- 
comes better known. After a number 
of trials I have finally been able to 
make it grow and flourish, and I be- 
lieve it will not give trouble to east- 
ern gardeners in the cooler sections. 
We have to remember, however, that 
regardless of the sun these high al- 
pines get in their natural habitats, 
they cannot always stand the heat of 
our lowland summers. Since I have 
given it shade for five or six hours 
during the middle of the day, pro- 
vided it with a gravelly acid soil and 
supplied irrigation during long dry 
spells, it has been no trouble at all, 
maintaining its rosette of thick, succu- 
lent leaves, from which spring a circle 
of white spring beauties with pinkish 
backs. , 

Several years ago a Wyoming cor- 
respondent sent me a tuber of an un- 
named plant, which later developed 
into what I identified as C. multi- 
scapa. I have never seen that species 
and know it only from Rydberg’s de- 
scription, but the Wyoming plant 
tallied with that. The leaves were most- 
ly basal, being narrow-oblong in shape, 
although there were a few small lance- 
olate stem leaves about the middle of 
the stem. White flowers, veined a 
purplish color, are borne on 3-inch 


stems over a long season in spring. I 
have no idea where the plant is to be 
obtained and mention it merely to 
show that we have scarcely tapped 
our plant resources. The east, as well 
as the west, contains many a treasure 
waiting for some one to search them 
out and make them available. 

These spring beauties are easily 
grown from seeds planted as soon as 
they are ripe, and some of them, at 
least, may be further increased by 
division of their tuberous roots. The 
worst trouble I have in growing them 
is caused by grasshoppers, these pests 
being particularly fond of the succu 
lent leaves. That also applies to all 
the purslane family, including mon 
tias, portulaca and talinum, as well as 
the spring beauties. 


Clintonias. 


Most of the clintonias are choice 
plants that require more than the 
ordinary amount of care. And they 
are worth it. Much of the dissatis 
faction with these plants which is re 
ported in the horticultural journals is 
probably to be accounted for by the 
selection of the wrong plant for the 
particular spot. Without a doubt 
there is a form which will give good 
results in all except the hottest parts 
of the country. If a gardener in the 
south bought Clintonia borealis, he 
would be quite apt to fail with it, be 
cause it is a creature of the cold, moist 
woods of the north; if his choice were 
C. umbellulata (not C. umbellata, as 
usually written), a species with a 
range from New York to Georgia, or 
C. Andrewsiana, a native of the red- 
wood forests of California, _ his 
chances for success would perhaps be 
much better. 

The several species differ more in 
flower and fruit than they do in foli 
age, identification by the latter char 
acter being rather difficult. Of our 
two eastern species, C. borealis is 
much the showier, with nodding, bell 
shaped, creamy yellow flowers, fol 
lowed by beautiful blue fruits, which 
are the glory of the plant. The other, 
C. umbellulata, has white flowers and 
black fruits. The showiest of the lot 
is C. Andrewsiana, with rose-pink to 
reddish pink flowers and showy blue 


fruits. C. uniflora, with usually soli- 
tary, white flowers, is less showy than 
the others and, according to my ex- 
perience, is harder to make contented 
under garden conditions. 

All these clintonias may be propa- 
gated by division and from seeds, the 
latter being not difficult, but rather 
slow. The seeds should be planted as 
soon as ripe, preferably in a shady 
bed made up of sand, screened leaf 
mold and finely chopped sphagnum 
or an acid peat. The seedlings grow 
slowly at first, but with care to see 
that they do not suffer from heat or 
dry weather, they should come along 
easily after becoming established. 


Coptis. 


The root of a plant seldom has any 
particular influence on a gardener’s 
appraisal of its ornamental value and 
perhaps has not in the case of coptis, 
but those little threads of gold are 
sure to entwine themselves about the 
seat of affection in every gardener 
who once allows them to enter his 
life. It is not their golden threads 
alone, however, that lay claim to our 
affections, for the 3-parted, glossy 
green leaves and little white saucers, 
usually solitary on a short scape, 
three to five inches tall, make an ap 
pealing combination 

The 
particular reference to Coptis trifolia, 
of northern 


foregoing observations have 
the familiar 
United States, although that is not 
the only goldthread the garden can 
enjoy, one or two others at least being 
available at the cost of a little search 
ing. In fact C. trifolia is probably 
not the best of the goldthreads, C. as- 
plenifolia, Pacific 
northwest, coming that 
honor. Like the first-named, C. asple- 
nifolia is evergreen, at least if given a 
slight protection of boughs to catch 
and hold a few leaves or snow over 
the plant. The leaves in its case are 
so much cut as to suggest its specific 
name, which has reference, of course, 
to that genus of fern. Instead of the 
single-flowered scapes of C. trifolia, 
this one has much-branched flowering 
stems to support its numerous, creamy 
white blooms, making a more florifer- 


species 


a native of the 


close to 
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ous plant and, I believe, a better gar- 
den plant. 

The goldthreads are not plants for 
mass production, their value being not 
readily apparent to the average gar- 
dener. If one has a critical clientele, 
however, one which values plants for 
their charm rather than their gaudi- 
ness and is ready to give special care 
to their material, then goldthreads 
will find favor. They are found 
naturally in moist shady places and, 
according to my experience, in an 
acid soil. They should be given simi- 
lar treatment in the garden. They 
may be propagated from divisions in 
early spring, care being taken that the 
divisions receive no setback until 
thoroughly established, or they may 
be grown from seeds sown as soon as 
ripe. 

Coreopsis. 

Two coreopsis species, C. grandi- 
flora and C. lanceolata, are too well 
known to need praise or comment 
here. There are named _ varieties, 
however, which are far superior to 
the ones commonly grown. These in- 
clude Golden Giant, Golden Star, 
which is also reported in double and 
semidouble forms, and Perry's Double. 
Aside from these, though, there are 
several other native species which de- 
serve the attention of garden makers. 
Of these, I have been particularly 
pleased with C. tripteris. This, the 
tall coreopsis of the middle west, 
reaches six feet in height, making a 
good accent plant in the border, and 
stands up without flopping, even in 
exposed places. The flowers are 
rather small for the size of the plant, 
but are so freely produced during the 
summer as to make a_ respectable 
showing over a long period. The 
plant is well clothed in usually trifo- 
liate leaves, pleasing in themselves, 
and the flowers, with light yellow ray 
petals and usually a purplish disk, 
carry a suggestion of anise scent, 
which becomes quite noticeable when 
they are crushed. Everything con- 
sidered, this is an excellent border 
plant, being easily grown in common 
garden soil and behaving well under 
trying conditions of drought and 
other adverse weather vagaries. A 
small coreopsis, C. rosea, which grows 
generally in moist soil from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, could well be 
made more use of in gardens. It is 
small enough (about nine inches high 
as it grows here) for the rock garden 
and makes a fine ornament for spots 


there, where'its creeping rootstocks 
will not interfere with more delicate 
plants. I find that it does best in my 
dry garden if given some shade dur- 
ing the heat of midday, as on the 
north side of a rock, though garden- 
ers with moist spots would find that 
precaution not needed. The color of 
the ray petals, which are rose-colored, 
is quite unique in the genus and is 
quite a pleasing shade for garden 
adornment. Propagation is easy from 
seeds or division. 
Cerastium. 


The number of native and natural- 
ized mouse-ear chickweeds is quite 
bewildering and, unluckily, most of 
them are just what the name im- 
plies—weeds. A few of our native 
species are fitted for a garden role, 
however, and of these C. strictum is 
not the least pleasing. This is a plant 
of the Black Hill regions, I believe; 
at least that is where mine came from. 
Its low mats of rich green foliage 
make an excellent ground cover for 
quite densely shaded places where 
few other plants will grow, and its 
bountiful offering of rather small, 
white flowers during May and June 
will light up those otherwise dull 
spots. For sunny places Cerastium 
arvense, a rather common species in 
dry fields and rocky slopes through- 
out the northern states, may well re- 
place the preceding. It makes a mat 
of pale green, sometimes as much as a 
yard across in old specimens, the tips 
of the branches rising but a few 
inches and bearing a showy number 
of pure white flowers, as much as 
one-half inch in diameter in April 
and May. They are easily propa- 
gated from cuttings taken after the 
flowering period and from seeds. 





TIMING PEAR MIDGE 
CONTROL. 


The pear midge, one of the most 
destructive insect pests of the pear, 
which attacks the small fruits and fre- 
quently destroys fifty per cent or more 
of the crop, can be effectively con- 
trolled only by accurate timing of the 
spray operations, by the wise choice 
of spray materials and by the com- 
plete and thorough wetting of the en- 
tire tree with the spray mixture. The 
maximum period for control is about 
four days, and in certain seasons, de- 
lay of only one day may mean the 
difference between clean fruit and 
heavy losses. 
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The time of the spray application 
is determined by the stage of devel- 
opment of the blossom buds in the 
warmer portions of the orchard. When 
the more advanced buds of a cluster 
have swollen so that the green sepals 
have begun to spread apart, usually 
revealing a trace of pink of the petal 
between them, it is time to spray the 
entire orchard. About this time the 
majority of adult midge flies are pres- 
ent and can be destroyed before they 
are able to deposit many eggs in the 
buds. 

The New York experiment station 
says the most efficient sprays contain 
nicotine sulphate in combination with 
other materials as circumstances re- 
quire. 





A. A. N. NEWS. 


Additions to the membership of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
include W. A. Coupanger, Elmore, 
Minn., and Wagoner Nursery, 
Hutchinson, Kan. It is hoped to have 
many more on the roster by the time 
of the next annual convention, to be 
held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
July 13 to 15. 

Improvement in sales of nursery 
stock is reflected in the dues of sixty 
members of the A. A. N., contribut- 
ing on a dollar-volume basis, this year 
amounting to $1,155 as against $805 
last year. 

No further ruling has been an- 
nounced at Washington with regard 
to the exemption of nursery employ- 
ees as agricultural labor under the 
social security act, although members 
of the Washington contact committee 
of the A. A. N. have been at the na- 
tional capital in this connection on 
several occasions. It is of interest to 
note that Senate bill 1672, introduced 
by Senator Steiwer, to amend the so- 
cial security act with respect to the 
meaning of the term agricultural la- 
bor, has been referred to the Senate 
committee on finances. And, by the 
by, House bill 1606, introduced by 
Congressman Connery and referred 
to the House committee on labor, pro- 
poses a 5-day week and a 6-hour day, 
with the provision, “Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to 
agricultural or farm products proc- 
essed for first sale by the original pro- 
ducer.” The status of nurserymen, 
whether industrial or agricultural, is 
likely to be a question of more impor- 
tance than merely the application of 
the social security act. 
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High Lights from Short Course 


Summaries of Talks at Another Recent Two-day School for 
Nurserymen Conducted by Ohio State University at Cincinnati 


Discussing the influence of soils on 
growth of ornamental plants, Dr 
George McClure, of the agronomy 
department of Ohio State University, 
stated that the soil influences plant 
growth in at least five ways by fur- 
nishing water, temperature, support, 
air and food. In a broad sense the 
soil can be considered to be made up 
of about fifty per cent solids, of 
which five per cent is organic ma- 
terial, twenty-five per cent water and 
twenty-five per cent air. Dr. 
McClure spoke in detail of these 
three phases of soil structure and 
mentioned the significance of sizes of 
particles of sand, silt and clay. The 
importance of air and water in plant 
growth was stressed. To improve soil 
structure, Dr. McClure advocated the 
use of humus in the form of barnyard 
or green manure, lime where the re- 
action of the soil would permit its use, 
and fall plowing. 


Pruning and Cavity Work. 


Harold Esper, of the department 
of buildings and grounds at Ohio 
State University, discussed the re- 
sponse of plants to pruning at differ- 
ent seasons. Dormant pruning is ef- 
fective in increasing vigor because of 
the increased water supply to the 
growing points, the smaller number 
of growing points and the increased 
efficiency in conduction of water and 
mineral nutrients. Dormant pruning, 
however, ultimately becomes a dwarf- 
ing process because of the reduced 
leaf surface and the resulting smaller 
root development. 

The effect of early summer prun- 
ing depends on the length of growing 
season and abundance of moisture, 
but the results are similar to those of 
dormant pruning. The reduction in 
root growth is usually greater. Late 
summer pruning delays maturity and 
reduces hardiness more than early 
summer pruning. Dwarfing is most 
severe after midsummer pruning. 

Ornamental plants usually require 
pruning at planting time and at inter- 
vals thereafter to keep them at their 
best over a number of years. Shrubs 
require more severe pruning than 
trees and evergreens. Late winter 
and early spring seem the best time 





It is better to leave 
stem in 


head 


to prune trees. 
some branches along the 
pruning young trees than to 
them up, as commonly done. 
Mr. Esper felt it bettet to have 
cavities open rather than filled. 


Construction Pointers. 


Howard Warwick, landscape gar- 
dener, Columbus, O., recommended 
black rock as the best material for 
drives under general conditions. It 
presents a pleasing appearance, ab- 
sorbs heat, can be laid on cement or 
gravel and is easily maintained. Top- 
dressing every three or four years is 
sufficient to keep it in good condition. 
The complete cost of such a drive is 
about $1.40 per square yard. Ce- 
ment drives are hot and slippery, and 
stone and gravel drives are dusty. 

Dry walls can be used more exten- 
sively, often in the place of rock gar- 
dens or dirt terraces. The wider 
stones usually make the most pleasing 
walls. For stone fences the cost runs 
about 30 cents per square foot. 

Limestone, sandstone, brick, black 
rock and sawed sandstone may be used 
for walks. Drainage is an important 
factor and should not be overlooked. 
A sawed sandstone walk will 
about 60 cents per square foot com- 
plete. Brick walks can be put in for 
30 to 35 cents per square foot. 


cost 


Lawns. 


The reasons for poor lawns may be 
poor soil, soil lacking in nutrients, 
improper mowing, improper water- 
ing, and insects and fungi, according 
to Dr. McClure. 

Soil texture and structure should 
be improved, if necessary, when the 
lawn is made, and drainage should be 
carefully considered. Superphosphate 
at the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre 
should be incorporated at the time 
the lawn is prepared. Further appli 
cations are best made in the fall at 
the rate of twenty-five pounds per 
thousand square feet. Close cutting 
often results in poor turf because it 
decreases the supply of food. Cut- 
ting at a height of one and one-half 
inches is recommended. This keeps 
the roots cooler, stimulates vigorous 


growth and greatly decreases weed 
growth. 

The best control of crab grass is to 
stimulate the lawn grasses at a time 
when the crab grass is not growing- 
early spring. The resulting heavy 
stand of turf will shade the crab grass 
seedlings and either kill them or 
greatly reduce their growth. Avoid 
using Organic nitrogen fertilizers 
where crab grass is troublesome. A 
fertilizer such as Ammo-phos (11- 
48-0) applied at the rate of ten 
pounds per thousand square feet is 
preferable. Lawns not subject to crab 
grass may be fertilized in the fall 
with cottonseed meal or bean 
meal at the rate of fifteen pounds per 
thousand square feet. Grubs and sod 
webworms can be controlled with 
arsenate of lead if applied while they 
are active. Apply the material at the 
rate of 225 pounds per acre—five 
pounds per thousand square feet. 


Soy 


Pests of Ornamental Plants. 


Dr. J. S. Houser, of the Ohio agri- 
cultural experiment station, Wooster, 
discussed pests and recom 
mended the following control meas: 
ures: 

Red spider—Two pounds glue and one 
pound sulphur per twenty gallons water 

Juniper webworm—Two pounds arsen- 
ate of lead plus one and one-quarter pounds 
dry lime-sulphur to fifty gallons water. 

Bagworm — Two pounds arsenate of 
lead to fifty gallons water. Put on when 
insects are small 


insect 


European rose borer—Cut out and 
burn 

Borers—Paper wraps are possibly ef- 
fective. 

Iris root borer—Burn old foliage in 


fall. Use arsenate of lead powder early 
in season. 

Sow bugs in frames—Poison bait 

Taxus weevil—One pound of raisins 
soaked for two hours; drain off water; to 
the raisins add one pound sodium fluosili- 
cate and ten pounds bran. Run whole 
mass through food chopper and use as 
poison bait around bases of plants. 


Pine leaf scale—Dormant oil or lime- 
sulphur 
Evonymus scale—Two per cent dor- 
mant oil 
Mulches. 
A mulch was defined by Harold 


Esper as any substance spread upon 
the ground to protect the roots of 
plants from heat, cold or drought, 
and to aid in weed control. 


Mulches 
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prevent heaving in heavy soils, deep 
freezing and excessive moisture loss, 
and they help to keep roots cool dur- 
ing the hot summer. A good mulch 
should be light, but not light enough 
to blow away; non-packing, slow to 
oxidize, a poor conductor of heat, of 
good appearance, retentive of mois- 
ture and comparatively cheap and it 
should not cause nitrogen deficiency. 


New and Worthy Plants. 


Belden Saur, of the Rocknoll Nurs- 
ery, Foster, O., described the follow- 
ing perennials, his comments being 
briefly summarized here: 

Aquilegia Crimson Star—Can be grown 
from seed, ; 

Aquilegia longissima—Native of Texas; 
yellow with blue tint; does not seed well. 

Aquilegia clematiquilla (clematiflora)— 
Pastel shades; no spur. 

Arabis alpina rosabella—Pink-flowered. 

Gaillardia Sun God—Bright yellow; 
propagate vegetatively. 

Gaillardia Ruby Red or Barnes’ Ruby— 
Clear red. 

Gaillardia Goblin—Dwarf; blooms all 
summer; can be grown from seed. 

Gypsophila pacifica—Pink; blooms late 
in season, but net very good. 

Gypsophila Oldhamiana—Pink; blooms 
late; better than Pacific: grown from seed. 

Gypsophila repens Bodgeri — Double, 
twelve to fifteen inches high, and very 
good; flowers white, turning pink with 
age; grown from cuttings; good rock 
plant. 

Gypsophila Rosenschlein (Rosy Veil) 
—Pink, twelve to fifteen inches high; 
blooms all season. 

Statice caspia—Finely cut leaf. 

In chrysanthemums the factors of 
earliness, hardiness and dwarfness are 
important. For earliness, Mr. Saur 
recommends morifolium, blooms Au- 
gust 10, small pink flower, hardy; 
Astrid, early, pink flowers like mori- 
folium, but larger leaves like arcti- 
cum; Jean Treadway, pink to white; 
Mrs. Harrison, yellowish pink; Vivid, 
rosy red; Aladdin, bronze, not hardy. 
Earliness and hardiness are combined 
in Apollo, brilliant bronze; Daphne, 
pink; Fortuna, a deep red, 3 to 4-inch 
flowers; Venus, pink, fragrant; King 
Midas, double yellow. For a dwarf 
chrysanthemum, Mr. Saur’s choice is 
Azaleamum, in red, white, bronze 
and yellow. 

Dwarf border asters that flower in 
August and early September and 
grow from ten to eighteen inches in 
height are Snowsprite, white; Nancy, 
pink, and Victor, lavender. 

Mr. Saur spoke of the Sweet Vivid 
rose, which has fragrant carmine 
blooms all season, although it is subject 
to black spot and mildew. 

Cornflower Jubilee Gem, good 
compact blue; Marigold Collarette, 


and Zinnia Star Dust, were called the 
three best of the 1937 All-America 
annuals. The following annuals were 
also recommended: Cosmos Sensa- 
tion and Orange Flare; Petunia Flam- 
ing Velvet; Marigold Sunset Giants, 
seventy-five per cent double, and 
Moonlight and Sunlight, both fra- 
grant and double; Dahlia Unwin’s 
Dwarf, blooms in six weeks from 
seed; Silene pendula, double rose, 
eight inches, fine for rock garden; 
Snapdragon Purple Eclipse, semi- 
dwarf, about eighteen inches, and 
Cheiranthus Golden Bedder, golden 
yellow. 
Tree Moving. 

The following classification by 
Harold Esper outlines normal results 
for transplanting certain trees: 

Elms—Easy to move, either fall or 
winter. 

White Oak — Extremely difficult, 
especially over six inches. 

Hickory—Almost impossible. 

Beech—Shallow-rooted, give good 
care when transplanted. 

Pin Oak—Fairly easy. 

Sweet Gum, Magnolia, Tulip— 
Best when moved in early spring. 

Ash—Best to move smaller sizes. 

Maple—Fairly easy. 

The essentials for successful trans- 
planting were given as follows: (1) 
Good root system; (2) well dug, un- 
mutilated roots; (3) roots well pro- 
tected from freezing and drying; (4) 
good soil, well compacted; (5) ade- 
quate pruning; (6) sufficient after 
care (fertilizing, spraying, staking, 
etc.); (7) good equipment and super- 
vision. 

The limiting factor is not the im- 
possibility of transplanting a tree from 
the standpoint of having it grow, 
but whether it is mechanically pos- 
sible to move the tree with sufficient 
soil. An unbroken contact of the 
roots with sufficient soil kept properly 
moist, or other methods of providing 
the same condition, is the keynote to 
successful moving. Moving without 
a ball of soil is satisfactory in some 
soils. 

Mr. Esper advises wrapping to 
conserve moisture, to prevent borer 
injury and to prevent sun scald. 

The importance of proper fertiliza- 
tion was stressed, since vigorous trees 
are less susceptible to fungus and in- 
sect attacks. The best formula and 
time for feeding are debatable. While 
a complete fertilizer may be necessary 
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in some cases, nitrogen and phos- 
phorus are the elements most often 
needed. Fall applications have given 
good results in central Ohio. Appli- 
cations may be based on available ni 
trogen (one-quarter to one-half 
pound per each inch in diameter of 
the tree). 


Woody Ornamental Plants. 


L. C. Chadwick, of the department 
of horticulture of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, recommended the following 
woody ornamental plants as new and 
worthy of consideration: 

Vines: Actinidia arguta, bower 
actinidia; Ampelopsis heterophylla, 
porcelain vine; Bignonia tagliabuana 
Madame Galen; Clematis Jackmanii 
Duchess of Edinburgh; Clematis tan 
gutica, golden clematis; Clematis tex 
ensis, scarlet clematis; Hydrangea 
petiolaris, climbing hydrangea; Lonic- 
era Tellmanniana; Periploca greca, 
Grecian silk vine; Wisteria floribunda 
macrobotrys (multijuga), long-cluster 
wisteria. 

Ground Covers: Clematis recta, 
ground clematis; Evonymus obovatus, 
running evonymus. 

Dwarf Shrubs, one to three feet: 
Hypericum Kalmianum, Kalm hyperi- 
cum; Lonicera spinosa Alberti, Al- 
bert honeysuckle; Physocarpus mono 
gynus; Potentilla fruticosa, shrubby 
cinquefoil. 

Small Shrubs, four to five feet: 
Cotoneaster apiculata; Daphne Meze 
reum, February daphne; Lonicera thi- 
betica, Tibetan honeysuckle; Phila- 
delphus Lemoinei Avalanche; Phila- 
delphus virginalis Argentine. 

Medium Shrubs, six to nine feet: 
Cotoneaster hupehensis, hupeh coto- 
neaster; Viburnum Burkwoodii; Vi- 
burnum fragrans. 

Large Shrubs or Small Trees, ten 
to thirty feet. (Note: Some plants 
included here reach only the lower 
limits of the group, even at maturity, 
except in exceptionally favorable lo- 
cations): Cornus Kousa chinensis, 
Chinese Kousa dogwood; Evonymus 
Maackii; Evonymus planipes; Exo- 
chorda Giraldii Wilsonii, Wilson 
pearlbush; Gordonia alatamaha, frank- 
linia; Hamamelis mollis, Chinese 
witch-hazel; Laburnum Vossii; Mag- 
nolia stellata rosea, pinkstar magno- 
lia; Malus theifera, tea crab; Malus 
toringoides, cutieaf crab; Stewartia 
pentagyna grandiflora; Symplocos 
paniculata, Asiatic sweetleaf; Vibur- 
num theiferum, tea viburnum. 
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Standard Trees: Acer platanoides 
erecta; Acer saccharum monumentale, 
sentry maple; Carpinus Betulus pyra- 
midalis (fastigiata), pyramid horn- 
beam; Fagus sylvatica heterophylla, 
fernleaf beech; Ginkgo biloba fasti- 
giata; Larix Kaempferi (leptolepis), 
Japanese larch; Phellodendron sacha 
linense, sachalin cork tree; Pseudolarix 
Kaempferi (amabilis), golden larch; 
Quercus Robur fastigiata, pyramidal 
English oak; Sophora japonica, Chi 
nese scholartree; Tilia euchlora, Cri- 
mean linden; Ulmus americana ascen- 


dens. 
Narrow-leaved Evergreens. 


Ground Covers: Juniperus chinen 
sis Sargentii, Sargent juniper; Junip- 
erus conferta, shore juniper. 

Dwarf Types: Juniperus virgini 
ana globosa, globe red cedar; Taxus 
cuspidata densa. 

Small Types: Taxus media Hat- 
fieldii, Hatfield yew; Tsuga canadensis 
compacta. 

Medium Types: Taxus cuspidata 
columnaris; Taxus cuspidata inter- 
media; Taxus cuspidata Thayer, 
Thayer yew; Taxus media Ander 
sonii, Anderson yew; Taxus media 
Brownii, Brown yew; Taxus media 
Wellesleyana, Wellesley yew. 

Large Types: Chamecyparis noot- 
katensis, Nootka cypress; Juniperus 
virginiana Keteleeri, Keteleer juni- 
per; Thuja plicata atrovirens; Thuja 
Standishii, Standish arbor-vite. 

Trees: Picea Omorika, Serbian 
spruce; Picea orientalis, oriental 
spruce; Pinus Cembra, Swiss stone 
pine; Pinus koraiensis, Korean pine; 
Pinus Peuce, Macedonian pine; 
Tsuga diversifolia, Japanese hem- 
lock. 

Broad-leaved Evergreens. 

Vines: Hedera Helix baltica, Bal- 
tic ivy. 

Ground Covers: Cotoneaster Dam- 
meri; Pachistima Canbyi; Potentilla 
tridentata, wineleaf cinquefoil. 

Dwarf Types: Azalea Kurume; 
Berberis verruculosa, warty bar- 
berry; Ilex crenata Helleri. 

Small Types: Ilex crenata con- 
vexa; Pieris floribunda, mountain 
andromeda; Pyracantha coccinea 
pauciflora. 

Medium Types: Azalea Kaemp- 
feri, torch azalea; Buxus sempervir- 
ens Handsworthii, Handsworth box. 

Large Types: Cotoneaster salici- 
folia floccosa; Rhododendron Smir- 
novii, Smirnow rhododendron. 








How to Start a Nursery 


This Contributor Evidently Knows All 
the Old Tricks and How They Work 


I can modestly say that I am purty 
well posted on nurserymen. I have 
talked with quite a few. I have been 
at a nursery or two in my time. In 
fack, I have even worked off and on 
at a nursery. So I have decided to go 
to work and rite it all out so the peo- 
ple can get the benefit of my ideas 
and probably it will be a help to all. 

First I will explain how to get 
wholesale catalogs from all the differ 
ent nurserymen so you can buy all the 
bushes and stuff cheap, or at prac 
tical nothing you might say. 

First go to work and write a good 
snappy letter as follows to wit: 


Gents: I have a good notion to start 
a big nursery. I have been raising pie 
plant for quite a few years so | am 
already practically a nurseryman now 
I have the finest piece of land in the 
state which is 2 and 4 acers. It is 
right up agin the hard road which you 
will have to admit is pretty hard to 
beat for a location. And there aint no 
nursery within a good ways from my 
place. Plese send me prices on different 
stuff in lots of ten thous. of each in car 
loads. My wifes uncle worked in a 
nursery one spring and he is going to 
give me advice on it. I have already 
got prices from some other wholesale 
nurserys so you will have to be low 
prices if you want to deal with me. etc 


There are several points in this let 
ter that is mighty important. Always 
tell about getting wholesale prices 
from other nurserys. That always 
makes the nurserymen mad and he 
will be sure to send the holesale 
prices. Another good idear is to 
always ask for ten thous. lots of 
everything. This will be sure of a 
low price and then if you change 
your mind and decide to start off a 
little slower say with a dozen or so of 
a few kinds you will be able to see 
that the nurserymen dont get advan- 
tage of you. Then after you get 
prices, write to the one with the low- 
est prices and tell him you can buy at 
less than half of what he is asking. 
All of this may be a little work but 
remember a penny saved is worth 
while in any business. 

Never send any money with your 
order but always get stuff charged so 
you can send in a report and get a 
reduction on your bill. Mostly likely 
the nurserymen will ask for refer- 
ences of places where you have bot 
stuff on tick. Send the name of the 
store where you buy your chicken 





feed, the name of the filling station 
where you are buying gas and then 
give a list of several relatives that you 
are on good terms with. Then give 
the name of the bank in your town 
This is a big help. The chances are 
that if the banker is a friend of yours 
he will send a good recommendation 
even if you are a little behind with 
your note. This will generally fix 
everything with the nurseryman 

After the nursery stock comes in 
the spring send a letter right away as 
follows: 

Gents: I have never been so disap- 


pointed in my life as when I got the 


shipment. The frate was over nine dol- 
lars and I could have got the stuff de- 
livered right to my place with a truck 
from (so and so) for nothing. The 
stuff was all dried out and way under 
sized. I ordered honeysuckle 1 foot to 
18 in. and out of the lot of 25, they 
was 2 that was only 10 inches and the 
rest was bearly a foot. On account of 
such poor packing another nurseryman 
seen the stuff and says I should not pay 
a cent for it as nothing will grow and 
I will be out my frate on it besides 
I will have to send it back unless you 
cut the price in 2. Yours truly 


The chances are that the nursery 
man will take your offer and then you 
will save about 2 on your stuff. 
When the bill is due, dont do noth 
ing. Let the nurseryman write two 
or three times and then drop him a 
line as follows: 

Gents: There is no good to get worked 

up over your bill. I have a good repu 

tation for paying my bills and I will 
pay you so there is nothing to worry 
about. I have had some hard luck this 
spring so I will not be able to send 
the money until around the first of 

Sept. The money I was figgering on 

I had to use on acct. of one of my boys 

had his toncils out and my womar 

recked the car and we had to trade it 
in. But I will pay you so dent worry’ 

You can write again about the first 
of October and get the bill extended 
to spring. And by that time you will 
be able to sell some of the stuff and 
then you will not have to pay out any 
of your own money at all and if the 
nurseryman gets nasty with you then 
you can send him the money and re 
fuse to deal with him again and until 
he practically begs you to send him 
an order. 

If you carry out these suggestions 
for a few years you will have a nurs- 
ery full of stuff and then you can be 
holesale yourself. 
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Brief on State Nurseries 


Statement by Minnesota Association Comprises 
All Arguments Against Government Projects 


Because of the strong possibility of 
further encroachment on nurserymen’s 
business by the establishment of gov- 
ernment nurseries, and the conse- 
quent efforts of organizations of the 
trade in various localities to oppose 
such extension of government activ- 
ity, a brief regarding this matter pre- 
pared by the public relations commit- 
tee of the Minnesota State Nursery- 
men’s Association should be helpful. 
It carries a complete presentation of 
the nurseryman’s viewpoint, concern- 
ing which many legislators need to be 
informed. As a declaration of posi- 
tion, this may be used by nurserymen 
as a basis on which to stand argu- 

ments presented to officials, state rep- 

esentatives Or congressmen. 


in Minnesota a bill to establish 

state nursery was reported out of com- 
mittee in the house of representatives 
last month, and a similar bill is in 
committee in the state senate. R. D. 
Underwood, president of the Minne- 
sota State Nurserymen’s Association, 
has sent warning to members, so that 
they may write their state senators 
and representatives protesting against 
government competition, and he has 
supplied a copy of the so-called brief. 
The public relations committee of the 
association, which composed it, in- 
cludes E. P. Swenson, chairman; J. V. 
Bailey, John Hawkins, Paul Eddy, 
Bj. Loss and John K. Andrews. 


The text of the brief follows: 


1. Nurserymen appeared in Minnesota 
with the other pioneer farmers. From the 
beginning there was need for their service 
in providing planting stock of fruits, 
windbreak stock, shade trees and other 
forms of tree and plant life. Among the 
200 odd inspected nurseries in Minnesota 
today there are several which have done a 
continuous business for the past fifty to 
seventy years. A still larger number have 
been in business since the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

2. The nurseries of Minnesota total a 
large investment in land and equipment, 
upon which they pay their share of state 
and local taxes. They are steady and con- 
sistent employers of labor and through 
their many salesmén have been an im- 
portant factor in planting windbreaks and 
wood lots in the state of Minnesota and 
building up a realization of the necessity 
of this important farm improvement. 

3. The Minnesota nurserymen aggre- 
gate a large amount of experience both in 
production of planting material and in all 
horticultural and _ silvicultural matters. 
From the beginning the nurserymen have 
been called upon to give planters cultural 


information. They are looked to for this 
information, and always considered it a 
duty and service belonging to their occu- 
pation. 

4. The Minnesota nurserymen believe 
that their long practical experience in the 
production of tree and plant life makes 
them competent to offer practical advice 
to the government of the state in relation 
to these matters. As citizens, taxpayers 
and employers, they conceive it their duty 
to offer the fruit of their experience to all 
government agencies having to do with 
tree planting. The nurserymen of Minne- 
sota—notwithstanding the obvious fact of 
their personal interests—recognize the ex- 
isting emergency caused by the recent 
drought years and join with all other 
thinking citizens in the belief that the pub- 
lic interest of the commonwealth can and 
should be served by government aid to 
farmers in the reéstablishment of effective 
shelterbelt plantings. Consequently they 
have no objection to such efforts on the 
part of the government to aid farmers in 
the establishment of wood lots and shelter- 
belts. On the contrary, they believe that 
the whole cause of conservation in the 
state needs such governmental aid. In this 
brief the nurserymen of Minnesota offer 
their matured judgment along the lines 
herein specified in the belief that their ex- 
perience will be helpful toward the adop- 
tion of a practical and comprehensive pro- 
gram in this direction. 

5. The obvious and natural first re- 
quirement of a program of prairie tree 
planting under government aid and super- 
vision is the procurement of planting ma- 
terial at the lowest possible cost. This re- 
quirement has in the past led to numerous 
proposals for the government to set up 
nurseries for the production of such ma- 
terial, on the assumption that it could be 
produced cheaper that way than in any 
other. 

6. The Minnesota nurserymen contend 
that from the viewpoint of the tax-paying 
public, nursery stock of any description 
cannot be produced as cheaply by the 








«see. @ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH — PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 





Write for FALL TRADE LIST. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST and INQUIRIES. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. Shenandoah, lowa 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 
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government as it can be on established and 
privately owned nurseries. 


7. They further contend that the gov- 
ernment, as a matter of good policy, 
should net use the taxpayers’ money to 
enter into competition with them as tax- 
payers and employers of labor. 

8. The Minnesota nurserymen offer the 
following plan whereby the state govern 
ment may secure whatever it may require 
in a program for establishing wood lots 
and shelterbelts in the state, at lower cost 
than such material could be produced in 
state-owned nurseries: 

a. Whatever appropriations may be 
made for the aid of prairie planting, let 
the state agencies to which distribution 
and supervision are given, proceed to con 
tract with the nurseries for the production 
of the required material. 


b. Such contracts to be let on a com- 
petitive basis. 

c. In all cases where the nurserymen 
of Minnesota now have—or in the future 
may have—stocks of such material as may 
meet the requirement of the state agencies 
for such a plan of prairie tree planting, 
then the state agencies should buy the 
same from the nurserymen on competitive 


bids 


d. In working out any plan whereby 
the Minnesota nurserymen shall be called 
upon to produce planting requirements, 
they believe that they are in position to 
offer sound advice to the state agencies 
which will be helpful in the establishment 
of such contract production on the lines of 
greatest economy to the state agencies and 
to the general tax-paying public. 

e. Attention is here called to the fact 
that there is now in operation such a plan 
of contracted production between the fed- 
eral government and various commercial 
nurseries. It is submitted that this plan, 
now in operation in connection with the 
federal shelterbelt program, should be con- 
sidered as offering a practical and eco- 
nomical basis for the state to follow. 








SHADE TREES 


Norway Maple Per 10 Per 100 
8 to 10 $7.50 $65.00 
; -in. caliper.. 
to 314. in. caliper.. 
ae to 3-in. caliper.. 
to 4-in. caliper 


Silver Maple 


50 per cent less than Norway 
Schwedler Maple 
10 to 12 ft 


1% to 2-in. 
to 2%-in. 


Buse 


H to 2%-in. 


Catalpa Bungei 
4 to 5 ft. 3-year 
5 to 6 ft. 3-year. 
6 to 7 ft. 3-year 


Lombardy Poplar 
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83 83333 883 3338 
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Weeping Cherry 
5 \o 6-ft. stems 110.00 


Write for quotations on other sizes and varieties 
of Nursery Stock, including an extensive line of 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials and Fruit Trees. 


Waynesboro Nurseries. Inc. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
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ILLINOIS AFTER MEMBERS. 


Nunerymen in the tate of thins | “” PAXINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


have been sent a 12-page pamphlet by 
the committee on membership and 
publicity, through which it is hoped 
to awaken them to the value and 
necessity of their membership in the 
state association. The first paragraph 
of the message, on the opening page, 
by President A. H. Hill, states the 
case briefly but fully: 

“It could hardly be said that any- 
one is definitely opposed to the Illi- 
nois State Nurserymen’s Association, 
but a lot of you are not members for 
one reason or another. I think any 
nurseryman today sees the need “of 
united action on many of our com- 
mon problems. No association is per- 
fect, I know, but what other organi- 
zation can we look to except one com- 
posed of our own members? We 
alone can solve our problems, but 
everyone must help.” 

The pamphlet is entitled “There's 
Something Funny about Nursery- 
men,” and consists of a series of let- 
ters from a youngster to his pa telling 
what happened in consequence of a 
visit to the state association meeting 
in company with his boss. The collo- 
quial and uninhibited writing of the 
young man will bring many a laugh, 
while the subtle conclusions the 
reader may draw should emphasize 


the need for larger membership. The Storrs & Harrison Company 


. The association committee on mem PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
ership and publicity is composed of 
L. L. Kumlien, William A. Beaudry, 
A. J. Cultra, H. C. Schnell, George 
E. Galeener, W. J. Smart, Charles 


Fiore, Jacob Simonsen and Eugene de 1887 OUR 50th ANNIVERSARY 1937 | 


St. Aubin. 
sree te comets SPECIAL OFFER 
BEGINNING with the March CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


issue, the bulletin of popular informa- 1 and 2-yeer, Geld grows 

tion issued by the Morton arboretum, Per 100 Per 1000 
Lisle, Ill., presents a list, with brief 3 to 4 ft., 4 branches and up, 2-yr $20.00 $180.00 
description, of noteworthy woody 2 to 3 ft., 4 branches and up, 2-yr 15.00 130.00 
plants furnishing a succession of 18 to 24 ins., 3 branches and up, 2-yr 12.50 110.00 
bloom throughout the year The 12 to 18 ins., 3 branches and up, 10.00 90.00 


; , 2 3 ft., 2 branches 12.00 110.00 
March issue covers the calendar from vat . 
2 -,- ahi ; 18 to 24 ins., 2 branches . 10.00 90.00 


January to May. 12 to 18 ins., 2 branches ..... 6.50 60.00 
TREES available to the farmers of 6 to 18 ins., lining-out - 3.00 40.00 
Idaho from the federal-state nursery SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


at Moscow at one-half the cost of pro- Also our usual line of nursery-grown and native stock in lining-out and finished 
stock. 





This is our 83rd consecutive year. 





Our Spring Catalogues | Fruit Trees 
are distributed; see them, poeenene ~— 
both wholesale, and retail — sees 
descriptive. Vi rude 
ines 
| Evergreen Shrubs 
We grow things Roses 
in QUANTITY; Small Fruits 
ai anneal Hardy Perennials 
altel anata | Greenhouse and 
QUALITY. | Bedding Plants 
spans Bulbs and Tubers 
Our prices are right. | SEEDS 


Complete Nursery Supply 
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duction, for farm planting, include 

the following: Black locust, Osage . 
< : ate : special quotations. 

orange, Russian olive, Siberian pea, 

Siberian elm, golden willow, silver Wholesale Only Nothing sold at retail 


and hard maples, white and green Established 1887 FOREST NURSERY C0. J. R. Boyd 


ash, Scotch, Austrian and ponderosa By J. H. H. Boyd McMinnville. Tenn President 
pines and silver poplar. 


Write for Spring Trade List now ready. Please send your want list for 














A. A. N. Convention 


Preliminary Program for Chicago Meeting 
Next July Outlined by Local Committee 


The sixty-second annual convention of 
the American Association of Nurserymen 
will be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, July 11 to July 15. While the 
Cold Storage Cellar and the nurserymen’s 
clubroom will open at noon Sunday, 
July 11, the first get-together will be 
Monday morning. Then all nurserymen 
and their wives will visit Naperville for 
lunch as guests of Henry Bock, of the 
Naperville Nurseries, before inspecting 
the Morton Arboretum at Lisle. Mr. 
Godshalk, superintendent of the arbo- 
retum, will conduct the party around the 
grounds and explain items of interest. 

All nurserymen who can are requested 
to register Sunday to prevent crowding 
at the registration desk Monday morn- 
ing. There will be two classes of regis- 
tration this year; registration of 
A. A. N. members and payment of dues, 
which will be necessary to attend meet- 
ings, and registration for entertainment 
purposes; the entertainment registration 
fee will be $7.50 for men and $6 for 
ladies and will entitle holders to all en- 
tertainment during the convention. 

The A. A. N. membership badge, 
which is the receipt for dues paid to 
date, is required for admission to meet- 
ings. The mezzanine. and convention 
floors will be open only to those with 
the A. A. N. membership badge or the 
registration badge. 


Entertainment. 


On payment of the registration fee, 
a book of tickets will be provided which 
will entitle the holder to the ride to 
Naperville and the Morton Arboretum 
on the bus, to attend the official opening 
of the Cold Storage Cellar and buffet 
dinner with entertainment, to attend the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary luncheon—ladies only— 
and to attend the annual banquet, dance 
and entertainment. 

The Cold Storage Cellar and the club- 
room will be open all day during the 
entire convention for the accommodation 
of members and their friends. Enter 
tainment will be furnished every evening. 

Nurserymen who do not wish to take 
in all the entertainments and pay the 
full registration fee may purchase a 
ticket to the annual banquet and dance. 


The tentative program has been ar- 


ranged as follows: 
JULY 11, NOON. 

Registration desk, Cold Storage Cellar and nurs- 
erymen'’s clubroom open for use * all members. 

JULY 12, 7:30 A.» 

Baby Ramblers’ breakfast in Baby Ramblers’ 

headquarters on mezzanine floor. 
JULY 12, 10 A.M. 

Busses leave for Naperville, last bus leaving at 
11 a.m. Lunch at Naperville as guests of Henry 
Bock. Leave Naperville at 2 p.m. for Morton 
Arboretum, where Superintendent Godshalk will 
conduct the tour of inspection. 

ULY 12, 7 P.M. 

Official opening of Cold Storage Cellar. Buffet 
dinner will be served and entertainment furnished 
in convention ball. 

JULY 13. 

Business sessions in morning and afternoon. 

Evening reserved for further discussion on reor- 
ganization plans, if said plans have not been com- 
pleted during the afternoun. 

JULY 14. 
Business sessions in morning and afternoon. 
JULY 14, 7 P.M. 

Annual banquet in banguet hall, 

floor, with entertainmet and dance. 
JULY 15. 
Business sessions in morning and afternoon. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

For the ladies in attendance at the 
convention the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
A. A. N. has arranged a special pro- 
gram, as follows 


JULY 13, 9 A.M. 

Annual business meeting of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary in auxiliary headquarters on the mezza 
nine floor at a breakfast provided by the A.A.» 
Ladies planning to attend this meeting please 
advise Mrs. C. Chandler, president of the aux- 
iliary, on Monday so that necessary arrange 
ments may be made. 

JULY 13, NOON, 

Annual meeting of Ladies’ 
luncheon, South Club room, 
Tickets for this luncheon are 
ladies’ registration fee. 


nineteenth 


Auxiliary and 
eighteenth floor. 
included in the 


POSTMASTER’S C. O. D. RULING. 


With the approach of the spring nurs- 
ery stock shipping season, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley has issued 
orders to all postmasters in the United 
States to abide by the special rule that 
C. O. D. parcels of nursery stock are to 
be delivered to addressees whether or 
not they pay. 

Mr. Farley explained that consider- 
able complaint has been made by vari- 
ous nursery companies regarding the 
failure of postmasters to carry out 
either in whole or in part the special 
instructions printed on the back of 
C. O. D. tags attached to C. O. D. parcels of 
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nursery stock, mailed in accordance 
with the special procedure authorized 
by the Post Office Department. 

The order states: “When such C. O. D. 
parcels are presented for delivery and 
the addressees refuse to pay the charges 
for any reason, the parcels should im- 
mediately be tendered to the addressees 
without collection of the C. O. D. charges. 
If the parcels fail of delivery for any 
reason, the senders should be notified 
at once to that effect.” 





PROTEST CITY NURSERY WORK. 


A protest against further activity by 
the city of Cincinnati, O., in the grow- 
ing of nursery stock for parks was sent 
to the city council March 10 by the 
Cincinnati Landscape Association. The 
protest was signed by E. A. Smith, sec- 
retary. It reads as follows: 


he Cincinnati Landscape Association wishes 
to point the manifest unfairness and lack of 
necessity of the city of Cincinnati engaging in 
the nursery business in direct competition with 
established nurseries in the metropolitan area. 

Our state and national nursery associations 
have initiated a policy that ‘‘all governmental 
units should stay out of the nursery business.”’ 

If twenty-five years ago the city of Cincinnati 
had justification in producing nursery stock be- 
cause it could not readily obtain the material 
needed for an expanded park development pro- 
gram, this condition definitely does not exist 
today, when a $1,000,000 local industry stands 
ready to supply adequate stock. 

If it is contended that a tax-supported unit can 
produce nursery stock more cheaply than tax- 
paying units, a fair study of costs today will 
show this contention untrue. 

The Cincinnati Landscape Association protests 
as unfair and unnecessary any further activity 
of the city of Cincinnati in the growing of 
nursery stock. 








Largest Assortment 


in Canada 


EVERGREENS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
ROSES 
SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS 
BUSH FRUITS 


Send u us your w want | list. 


E.D. SMITH & . SONS 


LIMITED 


2 ° 
Est. 1882 Ontario 


N. s — A. A. N. 


Winona 
Member E. C. N 














Rights 


Columnberry | &::, 


Berberis Thunbergi Piurifiora Erecta 


Truehedge “i 


Propagation 


The Plant Sensation of the Decade 


The value of this wonder spire plant has been proven beyond a shadow of a doubt by 
Over 500,000 plants being sold since introduction 


the general acceptance of the trade. 
in the fall of 1934. 


A rather limited supply is available for spring 1937. 


WHOLESALE 
Per ie Per 100 Per 1000 
$11.00 $9 


follows: 


14.00 
8.00 


3.78 . 
The ee shemiets book depicting the ‘““Ready-Made” hedge is available upon request. 
Purchases may be made direct from the Cole Nursery Co. or from the following licensed 


distributors: 


00 
125.00 35 
160.00 


The established prices are as 
RETAIL 

Per5 Per25 Per100 

$1.15 $4.50 $16.50 
1.40 5.75 21.00 

45 1.75 7.50 27.00 

. 2.25 9.75 36.00 
.75 3: 90 13.75 50.00 


Each 
$0.30 


Mount Arbor Nurseries. ..Shenandoah, Ia. 
Princeton Nurseries 
Shenandoah Nurseries. . 
E. D. Smith & Sons Co 
Winona, Ont., 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
“toi ik ott cnés corannen eae eee Louisiana, Mo. 
- ion, Ee. Storrs & Harrison Co. . Painesville, O. 
Jackson & Perkins Co Y. Wayside Gardens Co 
Lester C. Lovett. . Little Silver, N. J. WRITE for wholesale catalogue 


The Cote Nursery Company (£:. 1881) Painesville, Ohio 
“Everything That's Good and Hardy” 


Adams Nursery, Inc.....Springfield, Mass. 
Bay State Nursery...North Abington and 

Framingham, Mass. 
c. R. Burr & Co Manchester, Conn. 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc,....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairview Evergreen Nursery 


. Shenandoah, Ta. 


Can. 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co.. 


New Truehedge Common 
Columnberry Barberry 


Compare these 2-year-old plants 
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CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 





They are durable They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
entire growing season. 


They are light They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
ey are Mgnt | equal soil capacity) to be easily handled 


They do not dry out They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
3 quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 
constant watering as does a clay pot 





Patent No. 2073695 
They make the plant look larger and better They @re so) You can sell your plants in bloom ®Y srowing your stock 
finished in . in our pots you may sell 
appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
grown in them. best price, and most profits 
; igy They are large enough to comfortably 
Large soil capacity accommodate the roots in a natural po- They eliminate cut-rate competition SRO USS oS our e- 
sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size erset Pots will 
shrubs and small trees. enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
= and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
They are cheap in price Tey are so cheap that they can big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
be given away with the plant of handling. 
which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 


They make the nursery business an cll summer business 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
om og through the summer oe fall, and to ent See Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest aad < - - 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
foliage or the blooms. prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, .ivticaivay Kansas City, Mo. 


Send usa sample order Give them a trial and you will always 
use them 














FRANK’S NURSERIES have opened an es- 
i Vilshi CERTIFIED STOCK 


tablishment at 12424 Wilshire boulevard, r- + big 
y Y, an ship any 
West Los Angeles, Cal. All Evergreens ‘3 to 15 to 18to ri 
B&B 15 18 24 2% 
ins ins ins f 


C vr aaa < ae s s 
ONTRACTS for landscaping the ground Juniper, Savin ...0.40 $0.50 $0.70 


surrounding the new post office at Engle Depressa Plumosa 50.60.7511. ° 
wood, N. J., have been awarded to Mead- Horizontalis .. “ss my — st Ulmus Pumila 
c o 3 
owbrook Nursery, Inc., Tenafly. 24ins. 3ft. 4 bf 
4. Hibernica ... . 50 $0. d . 
Howe Nurseries, Pennington, N. J., eee. - Northern Hardy Strain 
are constructing a new building at Main Pyramidal .... . 60 
street and Union avenue, Madison, N. J., —— 
for an office and display purposes. Pisifera z Per 10 Per 100 
mol Aurea) .... .@i A - - 2 to 2%-in. caliper $25.00 $225.00 
Harry LinpBERG, formerly operator of en 7 25 2% to 3-in. caliper... 30.00 270.00 
the Lindberg Nursery & Landscape Co., Snowberry, white. .12. : 3¢ 3 to 3%4-in. caliper 35.00 315.00 
Lexington, Ky., is now employed as Quceae abi 7 (Packing at cost—no charge car lots.) 
landscape architect with the Hillenmeyer Viburnum, 
Nurseries, Lexington. Dentatum .....  « de “ PRICES ON LARGER SIZES ON 
’ Highbush REQUEST 


Good, well shaped and well rooted trees. 


‘ r 35 
Corutiss Bros., Inc., Gloucester, Mass., — 1 2% to 
1 


Betula Popu- 10 ft. 12 ft. 242-in. 3-in Completely sold out on all smaller sizes 


is adding to its nursery a roadside flower lifolia _, 131.00 $1.25 $1.50 
shop and a show house of the latest de- Elm, American .. 60 .90 1.50 $2.00 
’ ‘ yholesale list é lication 
sign. The latter is by the ~~; Construe- aan aa Be bam aqpeatice. We have fear eases of Cites Sim 
tion Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. cost Seedlings, in assorted sizes, up to and 
——— ‘ : ; THE HIGHLAND NURSERIES, Johnstown, N.Y. including 2 to 3 ft. Write us for prices, 
SEVENTY-FIVE years in the nursery busi- and state amounts desired 
ness and still going strong is Edward J. 
Bacon, of Edward Bacon & Son, Dans- Te we ee oe ae 
? , 

. ae - , grown—consequently bette 
ville, N. Y., who February 19 marked his Up-to-date information a aro ane 


eighty-fourth birthday anniversary. on germinating 
TREE & SHRUB SEEDS W. W. WILMORE NURSERIES 


TRADE firms which have contracted for 
space at the National House and Garden 20 DENVER 
Exposition, to be held at the Coliseum, Dr. 2 ete s articles on Box 382 COLO. 
Chicago, May 8 to 16, are the Tuinstra na ee ed.” 


Landscape Co., Pearson-Daniels, Inc., reprinted Seems American Merserymen 
and the Flossmoor Nursery. ~ , 
eae Price 25¢ (postpaid) Witus Nursery Co. 
MEMBERS of the Arizona Citrus Nurs- 


erymen’s Association, meeting in the HERBST BROTHERS Wholesale Nurserymen 


county agricultural agent’s officeat Phoe- 92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. T= . 

nix, Ariz., February 27, discussed vari- Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed Write for Catalogue 
eties of oranges which can be brought to Catalogue containing flower and vege- OTTAWA - - KANSAS 
early maturity in the Salt river valley. a ee Cn 


than above listed 
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Texas Association News 


Current Activities of State Organization Reported by 
Miss Wilma Gunter, Chairman of Publicity Committee 


The activities of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen have become quite 
numerous during the past year or so, 
and just at this time the association 
finds itself involved in many features 
aimed to benefit the nursery industry 
in general over the state. 

Perhaps the legis'ative committee 
has been the most active for the past 
month or so, with the nursery stock 
tax bill now in the house of represent- 
atives for passage. The aim of this 
bill is to relieve nursery crops from 
the present taxes imposed by the state, 
county and municipal departments. 

The interest in the association work 
and activities is indicated by the in- 
creased membership during the current 
year, fifteen new members having 


joined since the annual meeting last 
September. 
The financial plan of assessment 


adopted by the association early in the 
year to defray the expenses of the vari 
ous undertakings of the organization 
has been fairly well received; however, 
the chairman of the finance committee 
urges a fuller coéperation from all 
firms. Most nurserymen have been 
busy this spring—contrary to several 
recent spring seasons—and perhaps 
need a rainy day to catch up with their 
reports. With an up-to-date report and 
payment from members, it is believed 
ample funds will be available for ex- 
penses involved in the activities of the 
association. 

The state association is in direct con- 
tact with the American Association of 
Nurserymen, of which it is an affiliated 
member. Besides, Edward L. Baker, 
Fort Worth, is vice-president of the 
A. A. N. and keeps the association well 
posted on affairs. 

President Ramsey reports the Texas 
association has sent $200 to apply on 
the state’s contribution to the fund for 
a national representative at Washing- 
ton. Other sums will be sent from time 
to time to apply on the amount sub- 
scribed by the Texas organization. 


Tax Bill Up for Passage. 


The latest reports from President 
Murray Ramsey concerning the prog- 
ress of the passage of the nursery stock 
tax bill in the state legislature is to the 
effect that the bill has passed the see 
ond reading in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and will probably come up 
for final vote and passage early in 
April. In this connection, it is sug- 
gested that Texas nurserymen keep in 
contact with their representatives, ask- 
ing for their support and attention to 
this measure until it is finally put 
through the house. 

As is the usual routine, once passed 
in the house, the bill must be passed 
in the senate. President Ramsey ex- 
presses a belief that this measure will 
come up for vote in the senate soon. 
Senators should be contacted by the 
nurserymen in their districts. It is 
hoped no delay will be encountered to 
allow the bill to die on the calendar 
as it did before. 

Nurserymen of Texas are now carry- 
ing the burden of taxation on their 


growing crops, and it is up to every 
nurseryman to do his part to pass this 
bill for relief. 


New Members. 


welcomes into its 
membership a nurserymen 
over the state—which that the 
pledges of the old members are becom- 
ing a reality, to bring into the associa 
tion all nurserymen and dealers within 
the state possible to reach this year. 


The association 
number of 


shows 


Those who have joined since the an- 
nual meeting, last September, include 
the following: 

Cistern Nursery, Flatonia. 

Childress Greenhouses, Childress. 

Mora C. Clark, 312 Main street, Fort 
Worth. 

J. R. Davenport, Reagan Well route, 
Uvalde. 

Harris Bros. Nursery, Temple. 

John C. Ratsek, Tyler. 

J. C. Harris, San Angelo. 

Randolph & Hillin Nursery, San An- 
gelo and Brady. 

Roseland Garden, Alvin. 

Charles A. Ruff, Beaumont. 

San Angelo Nursery, San Angelo. 

Victoria Floral Co., Victoria. 

Winkler Landscape Service, 
mont. 

Jack R. Wolkewitz, Tyler. 

Durant Nursery Co., Durant, Okla. 


jeau 


The membership is now the largest 
since its reorganization two vears ago, 
and it is hoped this number will be in 
creased from month to month during 
this year. 
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PLANT PATENTS. 


Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
patent lawyers of Chicago, report the 
following plant patents were granted in 
March: 

No. 236. Rose. l’'atsy A. Izzo, Glen Head, N. Y 
A rose characterized particularly by being en 
tirely thornless, the vivid pink coloration of its 
flower and its everblooming and hardy climbing 
quality. 

No, 237. Freesia. Edward J. Schroeder, Perry 
Hall, Md., assignor of one-half to Roman J. 
Irwin, New York. A variety of freesia character 
ized particularly by its vigorous growth and pro 
fuse blooming habits, resulting in the production 
of a large number of long, strong stems and tlower 
spikes, the latter made up of exceptionally large 
flowers set close together, the flowers being main 
ly luminous white in appearance, but marked with 
shades of lavender and yellow, and having excel 
lent keeping qualities. 

No. 238. Apple. Valentine Moore, Visalia, 
Cal. An apple tree characterized by the ex 
tremely early coloring and ripening period of the 
fruit as compared with the ripening period of 
the Stayman Winesap and similar varieties. 


THE interest of Fred Davis in the 
Davis Nursery, at 535 Soquel avenue, 
Santa Cruz, Cal., has been sold to Mrs. 
Audrey Cornyn, who had a half interest 
in the nursery for the past several 
months. The business will be known as 
the Soquel Avenue Nursery and will be 
enlarged to include a florists’ shop. 








CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Thoroughly matured, splendidly rooted 
stock for immediate shipment if desired. 


CHINESE ELM SEED 
True, hardy, North China strain. 


Our seed and seedlings come from North 
China strain trees which have stood 
temperatures of lower than 30 below 
zero here. 

Take no chances 
and seedlings 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 


Plant our hardy seed 








Just mailed! 


WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
for 1937 


Contains descriptions and prices of 
our complete line of 
EVERGREEN 
TREES and SHRUBS 

Conifers and Broad-leaved Types 

Lining-out Stock 

Rooted Cuttings 

Rock Plants 

If you have not received a copy, write for it. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 
141 S. E. 65th Ave. Portland, Ore. 








A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 
Milton, Oregon 
Growers General Nursery Stock 


Car lot accommodations 
for eastern points. 
YOUR WANT LIST APPRECIATED 











CHINESE ELM 


Seed and Seedlings 
THE BARTELDES SEED CO. 


Denver Colorado 














PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 
John Holmason, Prop. 


JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 
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Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 
for 


List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 











VERHALEN 


Hardy ROSES and 
SHRUBS 


Priced at St. Louis, Chicago 
and Ohio Storages 


Ask for List Now Ready 


Verhalen Nursery Company 
SCOTTSVILLE, TEXAS 











Burr’s Quality Forcing Roses 
Heavy branched, well rooted, excellent 
quality. Large list of varieties 


$3.00 per 10, $25.00 per 100 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Dept. A Manchester, Conn. 














ROSES 


Hardy, two year, fleld-grown budded 
stock. Finest stock ever grown. 


Write for List. 
Lang Rose Nurseries 


Box 702-A, Tyler, Texas 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Delaware 


Milford 














AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL. 


The 1937 Rose Annual is the largest 
volume of the twenty-two the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society has issued. It is a 
cloth-bound book of some 300 pages, 
containing thirty-nine excellent illus- 
trations, of which sixteen are in color. 

While this book is primarily directed 
to amateurs, it contains much material 
that should be of service to commer- 
cial growers. The articles dealing with 
germination, genetics, hybridization, 
rooting cuttings and understock possi- 
bilities contain a great deal of practical 
information. The experiments on which 
the reports are based may have been 
conducted by amateurs, but they have 
taken a specialist’s care in checking 
results for accuracy. The word “ama- 
teur” as used here does not mean “in 
experienced,” but should be interpreted 
“one who cultivates and studies (roses) 
as an avocation.” The work of these 
amateurs could be studied profitably by 
professional growers. 

For example, the section entitled “The 
Nurseryman’s Rose Responsibility” is a 
challenge to nurserymen in general in 
its criticism of general propagation 
practices. The writer, P. R. Bosley, is 
himself a rose nurseryman and he 
speaks straightforwardly of the causes 
of rose deterioration. The remarks on 
so-called blind plants are straight to 
the point. He tells how to bring vari- 
eties back to their original standards 
of beauty and bloom by bud selection 
and cites actual cases of rebuilding 
varieties. 

O. M. Kile again reports on plant 
patents in a short article entitled “Mak- 
ing Plant Patents International.” The 
progress made in the October, 1936, 
meeting of the general assembly of the 
International Institute of Agriculture 
encourages hope that within a few years 
nurserymen and other holders of plant 
patents will be able to obtain the same 
protection in foreign countries that they 
now have at home. 

Ninety-six members from thirty dif- 
ferent states report on 226 varieties in 
the 55-page “Proof of the Pudding.” 
Many of those reporting state the num 
ber of plants of each variety and the 
number of seasons grown. This added 
information is of value in judging the 
importance of the reports. If these well 
trained amateurs have difficulties with 
certain varieties and understocks in cer- 
tain localities, what chance has the in 
experienced grower who purchases one 
or two roses to beautify his home 
grounds? The new customer who is dis- 
couraged by the results of his first pur 
chases rarely continues to buy from the 
nurseryman. 

Nineteen pages of fine print are de 
voted to descriptions of “New Roses of 
the World” and to the “List of Roses 
Patented in the United States to Janu- 
ary 19, 1937.” 

The editor, J. Horace McFarland, is 
again to be commended on the excel- 
lence of this publication and on the 
wealth of information it contains. It is 
available only to members of the soci- 
ety, who receive much for their $3.50 
per year. 





PROPAGATING nursery work has been the 
business of generation after generation of 
the Van Kleef family, Patchogue, N. Y., 
for the past 400 years. Arie Van Kleef, 
Sr., now sixty-eight years in the business, 
started at the age of 9 in Holland. His 
eight sons are following in his footsteps. 






ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 
may now be secured from a group 
of selected growers throughout the 
The following firms have 


nation. 
been licensed to rewholesale J. & P. 


Patented Roses: 
Adams Nurs., a 
Armstron Nurs. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Ontario, Calif. 
Rutherford, N. J 
. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
’ Nurs., Selbyville, Del. 
Co. * Manchester, Conn. 
Cole Nursery Co.. Painesville, Ohio 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Penna. 
Dixie Rose Nurs. Co., Tyler, Texas 
Dreer, Henry A., Ine., Riverton, N. J. 
Economy Nurs. Co., Little Silver, N. J. 
Germain Lag & gees Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henderson's Nurs. At 
Howard Rose Co., 
Klyn, Gerard K.. 
Mount Arbor Nurs., 
Paramount Nurs., 
Rosemont Nurs... 
Ruehl-Wheeler Co., 
Shenandoah Nurs., 
Smith, W. & T. Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Somerset Rose Nurs., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Vaughan's Nursery, Western Springs. tii. 
Wilson, C. E. & Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Winona Nursery Co., Winona, Ont., Can. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York State 


Shenandoah, ta. 
West Grove, Penna. 
Tyler, Texas 

San Jose, Calif. 
Shenandoah. ta. 











Largest Nursery in 


20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 


Moline, up to 4 _ inches, 
transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2! 
inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 


4 ft. and 4 to § fet. 


Send for list on many other items 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Estabiished 
Indiana. 1875... 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











Seedlings - 





LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Rooted Cuttings 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











Meetings of the Trade 


CALIFORNIA GROUP ELECTS. 


The Southern California Horticul- 
tural Institute held its regular meeting 
for the election of officers at the May- 
fair hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., March 18, 
The announcement stated that since it 
was the day after St. Patrick’s day, 
there would be free cracked ice for the 
Irish. Other nationalities were also 
well represented, however, since impor- 
tant affairs were discussed, and a large 
representation of the press, radio sta- 
tions, All-Year Club and chamber of 
commerce was present. 

A comprehensive review of planting 
week in California was a topic of much 
interesting discussion. The result of the 
program was that nurserymen who 
caught the idea in a coéperative spirit 
and backed it with advertising profited 
in a big way. Over 200 publicity clip- 
pings were brought in to show how well 
the press backed the plan. Radio broad- 
casts and announcements were liberally 
contributed. Nurserymen experienced 
the biggest week’s business in many 
years, some members reporting the big- 
gest week in the history of their busi- 
ness. 

The proposed measure called bill 648, 
which is scheduled to be presented to 
the current state legislature and which 
suggests the sale of stock, plants and 
seeds by the state to private users at 
cost, was vigorously discussed, if not 
eussed. So while the secretary, Lou W. 
Johnson, was instructed to write the 
governor of California a letter of thanks 
for his proclamation of planting week 
and individual members agreed to ex- 
press their appreciation of the state’s 
coéperation in this, they regretted the 
wet blanket on their ardor cast by the 
proposed legislation which would seem 
to put the state not only in the nursery 
business, in competition with the trade, 
but make unfair competition, by selling 
at cost. This situation the nurserymen 
feel they could not possibly meet. This 
is the consensus on the subject, which 
the nurserymen would like ironed out. 

Kar! Karg, horticulturist for the Mrs. 
Murphy estate, private gardens, on 
West Adams street, Los Angeles, ar- 
ranged a special exhibit of twenty rare 
and beautiful potted plants, which he 
called his “Easter Parade.” The dis 
play was arranged on a long table, 
through the center of which was a grow- 
ing peach tree in full bloom. On either 
side were an array of exquisite plants 
and a number of new developments and 
hybrids. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Manfred Meyberg, president 
of Germain’s Seed & Plant Co.; vice- 
president, Lovell Swisher, Jr., of the 
Hillside Gardens, Hollywood; treasurer, 
W. B. Early, of the Aggeler & Musser 
Seed Co., and secretary, Lou W. John- 
son. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors elected were M. Leslie Marshall, of 
the Rust Nurseries, Pasadena; Murray 
MeNeil, of the Swift Packing Co., and 
Lovell Swisher. The following members 
were reélected: Messrs. J. A. Arm- 
strong, John C. Bodger, W. B. Early, 
Hugh Evans, Carl Hagenburger, Paul J. 
Howard, Einar Matson, A. Pastor, Ralph 
Roth, H. J. Scherer, Edward E. Spence 
and R. D. Wescott. 


NORTH JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the North Jer- 
sey Metropolitan Association of Nurs- 
erymen was held at the Passaic county 
courthouse, Paterson, N. J., March 11. 
The secretary collected all the entries 
in the competition to find a title for 
the monthly publication of the associa- 
tion containing timely hints to clients. 
These entries were assigned numbers 
and turned over to judges. The secre- 
tary was instructed to fill out a certifi- 
cate to present to the winner which will 
entitle him to $25 worth of nursery 
stock at any nursery where the asso- 
ciation emblem is displayed. 

The secretary then read quotations 
for burlap squares and, after a decision 
on the best figures, orders were taken 
for a codperative purchase and placed 
by the secretary. The entertainment 
committee was instructed to arrange a 
trip to the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., early in June. It was sug- 
gested that the group could take a night 
boat to Boston. 

The plant patent act, which has been 
up for discussion at the last few meet- 
ings, was discussed again. It was unani- 
mously voted that the association go on 
record as objecting to this statute in its 
entirety and that the clients be in- 
formed through the monthly publication 
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how the members of the association feel 
about it. The reason for this objection 
is that this act only gives the party 
who patents a plant the privilege to sue, 
but in the opinion of members of this 
association it is impossible to prove 
similar plants are parented by the one 
patented. Further, this act has taken 
nurserymen out of the horticulture 
group and into the industrial group, and 
certain past practices of nurserymen’s 
use of the plant patent have destroyed 
public faith in patented nursery stock, 
thus injuring the profession. 

It was decided to change the day of 
the meetings from the second Wednes- 
day to the second Thursday of each 
month. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
reélection of the present officers, as fol- 
lows: President, C. Hess, Mountain 
View; vice-president, C. A, Kievit, Haw- 
thorne; secretary, W. Hallicy, Clifton, 
and treasurer, H. Deverman, Clifton. 
The executive committee for three years 
is composed of R. Waidmann, Fort Lee; 
Engel Zegers, Mountain View, and the 
hold-over members, S. Blair, Nutley; M. 
Snel, Hackensack; G. Grootendorst, 
Oakland, and H. Deverman. 

William Hallicy, 


See’y. 


CLOSE TWIN CITIES SERIES. 


The final winter meeting of the Twin 
Cities Nurserymen’s Association was 
held at Wade’s restaurant, Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 10. President Harry 








WHOLESALE GROWERS 


of a complete line of Nursery Stock in- 
cluding Fruit Tree Seedlings. 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah. Ia. 





SPECIAL 

500 Norway Maple, 2 to 2*,-in., 
-00 per 100. 

150 Norway — 2% to 3-in., 


200. 
1000 Pyramidal Arber. - 22 to 
$75.00 pe 
500 irish Juniper. 3 to 3 ft., 
$75.00 100. 
Other Seenmesne priced low. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO.,: Dansville, N.Y. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK @ 


Seedlings and transplants of 19 
varieties of evergreens, maples, 
nut trees and fancy shrubs for 
spring delivery. 
MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
Wholesale 


Growers 
342 Apple Ave. 




















EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
BLUEBERRIES 


l-year-old Rooted Cuttings 
2-year-old Rooted Cuttings 


Also Cutting Wood 


J. R. SPELMAN CO., Growers 


South Haven, Mich. 











LINING-OUT STOCK and 
FINISHED MATERIALS 
Evergreens, Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 
Not in the Jap Beetle Quarantine Zone 
FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Erie County, Pa. 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruti and B. P 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 
Carlisle, O 


New 











SHADE TREES GRAPEVINES 
SHRUBS BLACKBERRIES 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 
PERRY, OHIO 
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HOLLY 
BLUEBERRIES 
FRANKLINIAS 
MAGNOLIA 


Joseph J. White, Inc. 
New Lisbon, N. J. 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plaats - - 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits - - 


Lining-out Stock. 
PEACH TREES 


A fine general assortment. 
Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
List and also our Special Surplus Bulletin. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryland 














PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 














PEACH TREES 


Ilex Crenata 
Maples Pin Oaks 
Quality Line Priced to Sell 


HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS 


GOOSEBERRIES and BERRY PLANTS 
All leading varieties, including Portland, Fredo- 
nia, Sheridan, Ontario and Caco grapes. 
Specializing in the growing of om items a 
forty-six years. WE KNOW HOW. Let 
quote on your requirements. 


THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
FREDONIA, NEW YORK 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No better plants grown than Hill's high- 
grade, true-to-name, well graded, new 
and standard varieties. A trial order is 
convincing. Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 


HILL’S PLANT FARMS 


Box C Selbyville, Delaware 














RASPBERRY PLANTS 
Cumberland, Latham, New Logan 


GRAPES 
Delaware, Concord, Niagara 


Get our prices before you buy 
HILLTOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 
Hartford, Mich. 








Franklin Baker, Minneapolis, was in the 
chair. Considerable business of impor- 
tance was transacted, following the re- 
ports of several committees. 


Louis Sando offered a report from 
Prof. W. H. Alderman, of the Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, relative to the 
acceptance by the university of the 
Ruedlinger memorial fund and the 
group’s recommendations _ referring 
thereto. A feature of the evening was 
the showing of moving pictures, de- 
picting the evolution of fire-fighting 
apparatus in Minneapolis. Mr. Spotts- 
wood, chief of fire prevention, gave a 
running commentary on the scenes, 





LONG ISLAND GARDEN CLUB DAY. 


The fifth annual garden club day 
sponsored by the Long Island Nursery- 
men’s Association was held March 3 in 
the ballroom of the Garden City hotel, 
Garden City, N. Y. Invitations were 
extended to all garden clubs and horti- 
cultural societies on Long Island. 


There was a business session at 10 
a. m., followed by luncheon. The meet- 
ing at 2 o’clock was opened by the new 
president, Peter M. Koster, Huntington. 
The program consisted of a 10-minute 
round-table discussion between two 
members of the garden clubs and two 
members of the association and a gen- 
eral discussion of topics of general in 
terest. A competition for the identifi 
cation of evergreens and evergreen 
shrubs was open to two representatives 
from each club, a suitable prize being 
awarded. E. L. D. Seymour, horticul- 
tural editor of the American Home 
magazine and newly elected president 
of the Long Island Horticultural Soci- 
ety, gave an informal address. A dem- 
onstration of growing plants from un- 
derstock to the finished product con- 
cluded the program. 


ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY MEETS. 


The American Rock Garden Society 
has for several years held a lunch for its 
members and friends during the prog- 
ress of the International flower show at 
New York. On the most recent occa- 
sion, last week, the lunch was served in 
the East ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore and was attended by about 250. 
Many persons came from a long dis 
tance. Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., the president, 
spoke of the coming exhibition and an- 
nual meeting to be held in the Museum 
of Natural History, New York, May 14 
to 16. She also stated that the society 
will meet at Asheville, N. C., next year. 


Lord Aberconway, president of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, England, 
was elected to honorary life member- 
ship. He gave a splendid address and 
spoke particularly on the culture of gen- 
tians, primulas, lewisias and dwarf rho- 
dodendrons suitable for rock gardens. 
F. Cleveland Morgan, Montreal, Que., 
gave a most interesting illustrated iec- 
ture on rock garden subjects he grows in 
Canada, while T. H. Everett, horticul- 
turist at the New York Botanical Gar- 
den, New York, spoke interestingly on 
recent seed-collecting trips made in the 
interest of the garden to the southern 
Appalachian range and the Rocky moun- 
tains. Charles S. Swayne, Toronto, 
Ont., one of the exhibitors of rock gar- 
dens in New York, also made a few re- 
marks. 
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FREDONIA-GROWN 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 
A complete stock in all standard varie- 
ties including the new 
FREDONIA, ONTARIO and 
PORTLAND GRAPES. 
5000 Extra fine l-year No. 1 Delaware 
5000 Extra fine l-year No. 1 Catawba 


Send your want list for quotations 


Foster Nursery Company, Inc. 
69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











NEW TAYLOR 
Red Raspberries 


STRAWBERRIES 


(Hand Sorted) 
Dorsett, $3.00 per 1000 
Also other varieties 


Write for list 


GRAND MERE NURSERIES 
Baroda, Mich. 











LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
rapevines 


Premier and Dorsett in quantity. 
Concord and Niagara Grapes. 
St. Regis and Viking Raspberries. 
Get our low prices 


KRIEGER’S ———— NURSERY 
ridgman, Mich. 











Special Offer on 
ELDORADO BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


Many thousand at $10.00 per 1000 


At once, last ad! 


LINWORTH NURSERY Linworth, Qhie 











BLUEBERRIES 


Best known varieties. Prices right 
Direct service to your customers. Write 
for details. 


HOUSTON BLUEBERRY NURSERY 


Hanover, Mass. 














STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, DEWBERRIES, 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, GRAPEVINES 


Write for Wholeeale List 
E. W. HUEBNER NURSERY 
Stevensville, Mich. 











At the Spring Shows 


TRADE MAKES DETROIT SHOW. 


The flower and garden show at Con- 
vention hall at Detroit, Mich., March 
13 to 21, was notable for the prominent 
displays of local nursery firms. 

The Wolverine Tree & Landscape Co. 
had a small cottage garden, with a typ- 
ical summer cottage as a background. 
Small rock formations on the lawn were 
planted with many types of small rock 
plants. 

The garden of the Pontiac Nursery 
Co., Pontiac, was of the formal type, 
with a large pool in the center. Garden 
flowers bordered the stone wall edging 
the garden. 

The Monroe Nursery Co., Monroe, 
used mirrors in a wall background to 
enlarge the effect of the garden. Rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas and various types of 
evergreen trees formed beds outlining 
the sides of the garden. 

The Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, 
used a waterfall to form the setting for 
magnolia trees, lilac bushes and colorful 
spring blossoms. 

Spireas, forsythias, lilacs and fruit 
blossoms were featured in the exhibit of 
the Coryell Nursery, Birmingham. The 
Edelweiss Gardens display was of the 
more formal type, with spring flowers 
planted in a raised rock wall. For a 
background, Martin Loeffler used a 
waterfall, with rock garden plants bor- 
dering the edges. Some fine lilae bushes 
were also shown. 

Beds of pansies and a rock-bordered 
pool formed a lovely garden designed by 
the Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville. 
Joseph P. Youdath, landscape artist, set 
up a garden for the front of an average 
home. Magnolias, rhododendrons and 
small shrubbery were used. The Detroit 
department of parks and boulevards had 
several gardens of different types. The 
tropical garden of the Detroit zoological 
gardens was large and effectively 
planted. 





BIG GARDENS AT NEW YORE. 


The twenty-fourth International flow- 
er show at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Mareh 15 to 20, contained sixteen 
gardens, eleven staged by commercial 
growers. 

The gold medal of the American 
Rock Garden Society was garnered bv 
Frederic H. Leubuscher, Essex Fells, 
N. J., with a rock garden covering 400 
square feet and incorporating a lawn 
and a 25-foot pine tree, at the foot of 
which was a babbling brook. This ex- 
ceptionally well laid out garden con- 
tained 118 varieties of rock garden 
plants, among which were twelve vari- 
eties of narcissi and twenty-four differ- 
ent saxifrages. All the specimens were 
well flowered and created an impressive 
effect. Second prize in the rock garden 
elass went to the Greystone Green- 
houses & Nurseries, Yonkers, which 
showed an artistic rustic house beside 
a waterfall. Charles S. Swayne, To- 
ronto, Ont., took third prize in the rock 
garden class, with a rock-bordered pool. 

The Stumpp & Walter Co. garden, 
with a solid planting of tulips about a 
sunken pool and on a terrace edged with 
eandytuft and English wallflowers, took 
the trophy and a special prize in the 
class for seasonable material in a gar- 


den covering 1,200 square feet. John 
Scheepers, Inc., was awarded a special 
prize in the same class for a handsome 
trellis-bordered lawn garden, edged with 
eandytuft and pansies and containing 
two trained doves. Another special 
prize went to Peter Henderson & Co., 
on a formal garden containing a house 
and a pool surrounded by a lawn and 
well flowered annuals, also an excellent 
display of hybrid African daisies. 

Another prize-winner in the forego- 
ing class was the tropical garden of 
Kottmiller, Ine., which was particularly 
well done and included coconut palms, 
hibiscus, crotons, yellow callas, poin- 
settias, bougainvilleas and browallias. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
gained an award for a hybrid azalea 
garden covering 1,200 square feet. 

The azalea garden of the Dauernheim 
Corp., Wantagh, L. I., just to the right 
of the main entrance, making a brilliant 
display and including a pool, won first 
prize for a garden of seasonable ma- 
terial covering 750 square feet. J. H. 
Sehmidt & Sons, Ine., won a special 
prize in this class, showing an excellent 
planting of shrubs, with a group of 
tulips along a stepping-stone path lead- 
ing to a flagstone patio with a mirrored 
door. This setting, with its ivy-clad 
walls, was backed with flowering dog- 
woods and remarkably well flowered 
peach trees in half a dozen varieties. 

First prize for a garden covering 500 
square feet was won by the Daybreak 
Nurseries, Westport, Conn., which 
showed an arbor, covered with rambler 
roses and wisteria, from which steps 
led to a lawn and borders planted to 
lilaes, dogwoods, spireas, tulips and 
rhododendrons. A special prize went to 
the formal garden of Turner Bros., West 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Long Branch, N. J., containing an ex- 
cellent lawn, with rhododendrons, aza- 
leas and evergreens in the background 
and tall delphiniums along the sides. 

One of the outstanding exhibits and 
one which was awarded a gold medal 
was the clematis display by Col. J. E. 
Spingarn, Amenia. It contained 150 
varieties of native species, seven native 
to Asia and Europe and thirty-two 
named hybrids, together with many un- 
named seedlings of large-flowered hy- 
brids. 


FEW NURSERYMEN AT BOSTON. 


The sixty-sixth annual New England 
spring flower show, in Mechanics build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., surpassing most of 
its predecessors, was less important for 
its exhibits by nurserymen than in some 
previous years, depending on private 
estates, garden clubs and cut flower ex- 
hibitors more largely. 

The main feature at this year’s exhi- 
bition was a splendid reproduction of a 
Dutch village, which filled Grand hall. 
A canal, twelve feet wide, ran the full 
length of the hall, with a wharf house 
at one end. A row of well foliaged 
large willow trees lined either side of 
the canal. At the wharf, rode a boat, 
bedecked with daffodils, and on the 
edge of the wharf was a flower mart, 
with a brilliant array of bulbous flow- 
ers and azaleas. The dykes were clothed 
with verdant grass. 

Original copies of a burgomaster’s 
house in Delfshaven, the town hall in 
Damme and the Veere cathedral, with 
its turrets, were on the stage and 
formed an ideal background for the 
flower mart. At the lower end of the 
eanal was a windmill, busy pumping 
water into the waterway. Along the 
canal sides were canvases representing 
bulb fields in bloom, and in front of 
them were serried masses of hyacinths 
and other bulbous plants, which drifted 








18 to 24 ins., clumps 
2 to 3 ft., heavy clumps 
3 to 4 ft., heavy clumps 


Box 223 





VIBURNUM CASSINOIDES 


Send for catalogue of native shrubs and plants. 
Cash, please. 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS NURSERIES 


100 
$8.00 
15.00 
20.00 


Exeter, N. H. 








INTERESTING CATALOG 


Seeds of Rare Plants 


Illustrated descriptive offer of 
2800 unusual species; alpines, border 
perennials, lilies, shrubs, trees. Gives 
needs, uses, seasons, heights, etc., a 
work of reference. Sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Seed Grower 
Dept. S2 Merchantville, N. J. 





BOYD NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINNVILLE TENNESSEE 
Wholesale Growers 
of a complete line of 
NURSERY STOCK 


Collectors of Native Shrubs, Trees and Ferns 
Write for Trade List 











Cornus Florida Rubra, Pink Dogwood, 2 to 12 ft. 
Lilacs, Hybrids, 2 to 6 ft. 
Flowering Crabs—Japanese Maples—Viburnums 
Flowering Cherries—special list of rare and 
unusual plants. 
Trade list available—Special prices on quantities. 
Special quotations on specimen grade material. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 


-—— BARBERR Y——_ 


2-year seedlings 
Per 1000 Per 10,000 
7 to 9 inches $7.00 $67.50 
5 to 7 inches. .50 47. 
£5 ess 2.50 -00 
Rush your orders while stock is available. Samples 
on request. Ask for new spring 1937 Trade List 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 
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GRAFTED HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 


Exceptionally fine stock for immediate 
delivery. Send for list, which completely 
describes and prices the wide variety we 


MAGNOLIAS 


A remarkable collection of twenty vari- 
eties, in all colors and sizes. Splendid 
specimen stock for landscape plantings. 


PIERIS JAPONICA 
(Japanese Andromeda) 


Our stock of this worth-while, broad- 
leaved evergreen is fine. Use more of it. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Our wholesale list will be sent on your 
request. We will gladly quote on special 
requirements. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


First-class in every respect. 


Here are a few items selected from the list we 
have to offer: 


American Bittersweet, fine plants 
American Linden, 2 to 3 ft. 

Barberry, Japanese, green, 2 year, 9 to 12 ins. 
Barberry, Japanese, green, 1-year, 6 to 9 ins. 
Boston Ivy, fine seedlings........ 
Butternut, 2 to 3 ft., very nice. 

Coralber 9 to 12 ins. .. 

Honeysu ie Bush, Tartarian pink..... 
Honeysuckle Bush, Fragrantissima . 
Heneysuckle Vine, Hall's Japan, fine 
Hydrangea A.G., fine divisions 

Hypericum Prolificum, 12 to 18 ins. 
Maliows, 2-year, from select reds....... 
Spirwa Callosa Rosea, 12 to 18 ins 

Spirza Vanhouttei, 12 to 18 ins 


HARMON NURSERY 





Prospect, Ohio 











DAPHNE CNEORUM 
(Garland Flower) 
9 to 12 ins., 12 to 15 ins. and 
larger sizes 
Write for prices 
EDEN NURSERIES 
Eden, New York 








PERENNIALS 


Canterbury Bells, blue, rose, white; 
field-grown seedlings 

Digitalis (Foxglove), rose, purple, white and 
Shirley Hybrids; l-year, field-grown seed- 


Per 100 


amaranth purpl 
Phiox Mrs. Jenkins, white; l-ye: 
Cash. 


H. A. MEHAFFEY 














EXTRA-LARGE FIELD-GROWN PLANTS 


Iberis Sempervirens, $8.00 per 100, $70.00 


_per 1000. 

Viola Jersey Gem, $8.00 per 100, $70.00 
per 1000. 

25 plants at 100 rate, 250 at 1000 rate 
Send for complete catalogue of field- 

grown perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, Bristol, Pa. 











Tree Peonies and all other types 
New Hybrid Lilacs, Evergreens 
and other Specialties. 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 





into the canvases and gave a sense of 
distance. The material necessary for 
the Grand hall feature was provided by 
Breck’s, the North Shore Horticultural 
Society, the Cape Cod Horticultural So- 
ciety, Mrs. M. J. Curran and Mrs. Ho- 
mer Gage, Shrewsbury, Mass., with 
A. J. Jenkins superintendent, to each of 
whom went gold or silver medals, plus 
eash awards. The splendidly flowered 
azaleas were supplied by Ernest Bo- 
rowski, Norwood. 

In Exhibition hall, Towpath Gardens, 
Ine., Hartford, Conn., had a charming 
informal planting, which received a 
gold medal; the material and accesso 
ries were delightfully placed. Weston 
Nurseries, Weston, also received a gold 
medal for their exhibit. For a special- 
ized garden of 400 square feet, Alex 
ander L. Heimlich, Winchester, gained 
a gold medal, and Corliss Bros., Inc., 
Gloucester, won a silver medal for a 
rose garden, For a scene reproducing a 
woodland path or ravine, a forest 
stream or waterfall, W. C. Curtis, South 
Sudbury, was first, with a charming ar- 
rangement, and Ellery Nurseries, Keene, 
N. H., were second. 

In a June garden, showing colorful 
plantings, Cherry Hill Nurseries, West 
Newbury, had lovely sloping banks of 
rhododendrons, azaleas and other plants 
and a velvety lawn rising to meet them. 
Alexander L. Heimlich was second, and 
Fraser’s Flowers, Wellesley, were third. 
For a backyard planting covering 250 
square feet, Burbrec Nurseries, Lexing- 
ton, led Ormonde Hamilton, Worcester, 
and F. I. Carter & Son, Tewksbury. 


GARDENS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia’s fourteenth annual flow- 
er show, held at the Commercial museum, 
opened Monday, March 8, and for the 
first time since its inception continued 
until Sunday, Mareh 14. The center 
main aisle this year was far more pleas- 
ing and interesting than on some former 
occasions, devoted to several charming 
landscape treatments. 

At the entrance, La Bars’ Rhododen- 
dron Nursery, Stroudsburg, Pa., staged 
a beautiful naturalistic planting cover 
ing 2,500 square feet of space and de- 
picting a typical spring scene in the 
Pocono mountains, wherein azaleas, an- 
dromeda, vaccinium, dogwood, amelan- 
chier, wild flowers and ferns made visi 
tors forget they were within the con- 
fines of a building. La Bars’ won a 
well deserved gold medal. 

Next were charming rock and water 
gardens well designed and arranged by 
Derek Hengel, King of Prussia, Pa., 
and Charles 8S. Swayne, Mendenhall, Pa 
and Toronto, Canada, the former with 
beautiful, well placed, native local stone 
and well arranged rock garden plants, 
winning first honors, and the latter win- 
ning a worthy second. 

The western half of the main aisle 
was given over to Widener’s famous 
collection of acacias, which this year, 
under the artistic direction of Walter 
Hengel, showed their individual beauty 
much better than on former occasions. 
Arranged with the Australian motif, 
they were grouped over an undulating 
terrain against a background of tower 
ing eucalyptus trees shipped from Cali 
fornia for this purpose. Nestling amid 
the flowing racemes of golden flowers 
were mushroom-like mud huts of the 
Australian bushman. For excellence of 
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, 
HARDY LILIES 
Ready for prompt delivery. 
25at 100 rate; 6atdoz.rate. Doz. 100 
Auratum (Gold-banded Lily of Japan) 
8 to 9 ins. circumference. .$1.70 $12.00 
Canadense (Meadow Lily). 
First size 1.70 12.00 
Second size 1.30 
Concolor (Star Lily), bright scarlet. 
First size, 4 ins. and up... 1.40 10.00 
Second size, 3 to 4 ins . 1.00 7.00 
Croceum (Irish Orange Lily). 
First size eeee 3.50 25.00 
Second size . 2.50 18.00 
Gloriosum, similar to Re gale; “new, rare 
First size 2.20 15.00 
Second size ... 150 10.00 
Henryi (The Gok len Spec iosum) 
9 ins. cir. and up. 2.2 
8 to 9 ins. cir 
+ to 8 ins. cir.. 
6 to 7 ins 
7 6 ins 
o 5 ins ° 
Philippinenac ‘Focusccanem (New Won- 
der Lily) 
5 ins. cir. and up . 2.20 
4 to & ins. cir....... coos 
3 to 4 ins. cir.... us 1.30 
2 to 3 ins. cir se 
1% to 2 ins. cir 
Regale (Regal Lily) 
9 ins. cir. and up 
§ to 9 ins. 
7 to 8 ins 
} to 7 ins 
to 6 ins. cir 
to 5 ins. cir 
to 4 ins 
Spee iosum ‘Album, white, 
8 to 9 ins Pos 
Speciosum Rubrum ‘(Magnific um) 
8 to 9 ins. cir 1.70 
Tenuifolium (Coral Lily) 
2-year, No. 1, 3 ins. cir. up 
2-year, No. 2, 2 to 3 ins. cir d 4. 
l-year, No. 1, 1% to 2 ins 5 2. 
Tenuifolium Golden Gleam (Gold 
Coral Lily). 
2-year, No. 1, 3 ins. cir 
2-year, No. 2, 2 to 3 ins. cir 
Tigrinum (Single Tiger Lily) 
8 ins. cir. and up.... oce Oa 
7 to 8 ins. cir... a4 = 
6 to 7 ins. cir. . ‘ 
5 to 6 ins. cir....... , 4 
4 to 5 ins. cir. jaseona wae 
F.o.b. Benton Harbor, Michigan. No 
charge for packing. 3 per cent discount 
for cash with order. Order today 
A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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tts EVERGREENS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters 
for Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply 
in both nursery-grown and collected woods-grown 
is sufficient to supply the demand 

Azaleas, Leucothoe, Kalmia, Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Orchids, Vines, Climbers, Creep. 
ers, Ferns, Liliums, Trilliums, Dicentras, 
hundreds of others of tried and tested merit 
are grown and carried in large supply. Our 45 
years’ practical experience, quality, quantity, 
variety, low price and unequalled organization 
are at your command. Complete catalogue and 
Surplus list will be sent on request. 


E. C. ROBBINS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Ashford, North Carolina 











STOCK YOU WILL NEED . 


Cotoneaster Acutifolia, 2 to 3 ft., 

Rhus Canadensis, 12 co 18 ins., ibe 
Rhus Canadensis, 18 to 24 ins., 25e 
Rhus Canadensis, 2 to 3 ft., 35¢ 

Rosa Rubrifolia, 2 to 3 ft., 20¢ 

Rosa (sweetbrier), 2 to 3 ft., L5e 
Rhamnus Cathartica, 4 to 5 ft., 25e 
Ribes Alpinum, heavy, 18 to 24 ins., 30e 
Amoor River North Privet, 18 to 24 ins., 


6e 
Amoor River North Privet, 2 to 3 ft., Ie 


ESCHRICH’S NURSERY 


Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Rhododendron este. collected 
seedling 
8 to 12 ins $5.00 per 100. $40.00 per 1000 
Carload of 450 good clumps, 1% to 4 ft 
$200.00 
Tsuga Canadensis, collected seedlings 
8 to 12 ins., $3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 


Arthur Dummett, Harrison, N. Y. 
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design and material, this exhibit was 
awarded a gold medal. 

Conrad Albrecht, Narberth, Pa., ex- 
hibited an outdoor lounge, bearing some 
original features, especially the old- 
fashioned outdoor bake oven, in a beau- 
tiful setting of flowering trees, shrubs 
and evergreens. A first prize was award- 
ed this exhibit. 

Henkel & McCoy, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, had two exhibits that appeared 
as one, so closely related were they, the 
two covering 2,400 square feet and de- 
picting a formal garden of pleasing de- 
sign, wherein bloomed flowering trees 
and shrubs, together with masses of 
daffodils and other bulbous plants. The 
spacious center of grass showed this ma- 
terial off to advantage. The wall in- 
closing this garden on two sides was, 
however, somewhat depressing, being a 
severe dead black, which, viewed from 
the outside as it first must be, presented 
a note of mourning instead of joyous 
springtime. Were it relieved a little 
by flowering vines, such as Jasminum 
nudiflorum or its white counterpart, J. 
officinale, together with the spring- 
flowering Clematis montana undulata 
and Akebia quinata, the beauty of the 
whole scheme would have been advanced 
decidedly. It won first honors in its 
class, Henry F. Michell Co., Philadel- 
phia, winning second with a bright and 
eolorful garden of assorted bulbs ac 
eented by flowering shrubs, evergreens 
and perennials. 

The rose gardens displayed by Henry 
A. Dreer, Philadelphia, and Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., were excel- 
lent. The Dreer roses showed quality 
and freshness, but the latter firm won 
out in first honors on a better and more 
pleasing and striking design. The 
1,800 square feet of garden laid out 
beautifully in flowering crabs, cherries, 
dogwood and magnolia, together with a 
varied and brilliant array of azaleas, 
also gained Bobbink & Atkins a first 
prize. 

R. K. Ribsam, Trenton, N. J., pre- 
sented an attractive inelosed formal 
garden, covering 800 square feet, win- 
ning first prize. This garden was semi- 
patio, having potted plants on the brick 
court in addition to excellent material 
planted in the beds around the sides. 

The Outdoor Arts Co., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, with its prize-winning 
wall garden, showed a splendid example 
of what to do with sloping ground 
against a hillside. The sinuous informal 
wall of unobtrusive stone, having a 
frontal length of sixty feet, was filled 
with colorful rock and wall garden 
plants that find a congenial home in the 
pockets of the wall. Interesting back- 
ground and flanking plants, among 
which were Ilex convexa, Ilex cornuta 
Burfordii, Nandina domestica, Pinus 
flexilis and Yucca filamentosa variegata 
and Tulip Clusiana, formed a pleasing 
feature in the rock slope that formed 
the fade-away point of the wall garden. 

Vick’s, Glenmoore, Pa., whose spe- 
cialty is wild gardens, presented a 
splendid example of wild garden plants 
in their native haunts and habitats. 
The half-concealed waterfall effect en- 
haneed the beautiful setting of ferns, 
wood honeysuckle (Azalea nudiflora) 
and a host of other interesting flora of 
the Pennsylvania woodlands. 

Other deserving naturalistic gardens 
were staged by the Cheltenham Nurs- 
eries, Cheltenham, Pa., and Ronald 
Read, Spring City, Pa. 

Edwin Matthews. 


ROCK GARDENS AT TORONTO. 


The annual spring flower show was 
staged at Eaton auditorium, Toronto, 
Ont., March 9 to 13. It was exceed- 
ingly well attended and was rather 
unique in that the committee sold the 
show for the entire week to the Junior 
League. The stock shown was of the 
finest quality and the exhibits were 
exceptionally well staged, but the spec- 
tacular central ag nee were absent. 
In previous years large bulb gardens 
producing gorgeous effects occupied the 
central space. Because the Junior League 
operated the show as a night club in 
the evenings, these displays could not 
be staged this year. 

The rock gardens have always been 
features of the show. This year these 
were divided into two classes, one being 
for true rockeries and the other permit- 
ing the use of bulbous stock in order 
to give these gardens attractive colors. 
The first prize for a rockery went to 
H, J. Parfitt, of Sunningdale Alpine 
Nurseries, Searboro, Ont. In this gar- 
den were sixty varieties of semper- 
vivums and 100 varieties of saxifragas, 
mostly in bloom. Other rockery plants 
included were wild tulips, wild ecroci, 
gentians in bloom, dwarf irises, different 
varieties of arabises, phloxes, andro- 
saces, different varieties of aubrietias, 
ete. In the center was a pool with bog 
plants and at the back were dwarf 
evergreens. 

Second in this class was the rockery 
of York Nurseries, Ltd. The rockery 
work was excellent and the plants were 
well named with attractive bakelite 
labels. While the number of plants was 
not great, they were well arranged. 
Included were rhododendrons, labur- 
nums, ¢croci, irises, narcissi, sedums, daf- 
fodils, weeping mulberries, campanulas, 
phloxes and armerias. 

In the second class, for colorful effect, 
the first award was won by H. E. Reed 
& Sons, Toronto. Included were daffodils, 


PERFECTION MARKERS 


will designate 
your stock 
with elegance, 
assurance and 


economy. 
Made of gal- 





In display grounds and 
in the fields, from 
Transvaal, South Africa. 
to the Island of Guam 
they enjoy a record of “PERFECT SATISFACTION” 
(not one complaint) to thousands of users. EXCEP- 
TIONAL SERVICE, eat very moderate cost. For de- 
seriptive folder and prices, write 
Girard 

The S-W Supply Co. irsr 








NEW DUTCH BURLAP a 


Pe joes 
“$10.50 24x24 ins. 
20x20 ins. it. 32x33 ins........ 
36x36 ins., $35.00 per 1000 
F.o.b. St. Louis. Can make Prompt shipment. 
Also used burlap in continuous lengths and burlap 
squares. Write for prices. 


GREAT WESTERN BAG CO., INC. 


1518 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 


18x18 ins 
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labur- 


grape hyacinths, croci, wisterias, 
lilaes, 


nums, spireas, sedums, irises, 
genistas, W. S. Milner narcissi, tulips, 
etc. Dwarf evergreens were used, 
while at the back under a spotlight 
were rhododendrons and potted roses 
against a blue background. 

The second place in this class went to ; 
Endean Nurseries, with a formal gar- 
den. The background was a fence of 
dressed stone, with a picturesque foun 
tain in the wall. The garden was beau- 
tifully arranged, but lacked the color 
and number of varieties of the first- 
prize one. Included were kalmias, 
rhododendrons, heucheras, daphnes, yel- 
low alyssums, mahonias, etc. Junipers 
were arranged at the side, with alpines 
as a oe 


SHOW AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


One of the first of the spring flower 
shows was the annual free exhibition of 
the Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciety held March 4 to 7 in Horticultural 
Hall, Worcester, Mass., and strongly sup- 
ported by florists and nurserymen in that 
section. In the lobby were two fine 
groups of potted azaleas, one of which, 
entered by Attilio E. Conti, Clinton, 
Mass., was awarded a special prize. The 
other was shown by Edward W. Breed, 
of the Four Ponds Nursery, Clinton, 
who was responsible for the stunning 
prize-winning garden that filled the stage 
at the far end of the main hall. Flower- 
ing cherries, plums, almonds and dog- 
woods, wisterias, forsythias and andro- 
medas were grouped about an arbor. 








Now Is the Time 


to get ready for next year’s 
drought Install your own sys- 
tem and get the best, and at the 
same time save from \4 to % 
the usual price. Any ordinary 
workman can drill the holes for 
the nozzles with our N 
drilling machine rapidly and ac- 
eurately. Our Niagara oscillators 
are low in price and dependable 


Write for free literature 


C. W. SKINNER & CO. 


Newfield — New Jersey 











Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you need 


Qumoiate Irrigation Lines 
rior Outdoor Nozzles 

Re ler-bearing Hangers 

Quick-change Unions 

Hand-turning Unions 

Kalamazoo Oscillators 

Drilling and Tapping Machines 

Ete. 


Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















GRAFTWAX-TREE HEALANT is waterproof— 
ogmestve. Used eold right from can. Gives nearly 
00 per cent success in grafting and budding 
oe and cures tree and plant diseases (including 

blights). Excels as wound dressing. 
GRAFTWAX SEALS AND HEALS 
50c; 2 Ibs.. $1.00; 6 Ibs., $3.00; 12 Ibs., 
$3. oo Postpaid. Send for free sample and testi- 
monials. 


CLARION DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 








Dept. N Clarion, Pa. 





Overhead Irrigation 
It gives you cpanel cate ~S 
tion against drought and frost. 


Costs little. Easy to in- 
stall. Send today for ]J 
FREE BOO 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 
6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 
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J. 8. Burton, operator of the Hill Top 
Nurseries, Casstown, O., died at the 
Stouder Memorial hospital, Troy, March 
18 after a short illness. He had under- 
gone One operation four weeks previous 
and another two weeks previous. 

Mr. Burton, who was 75 years old, 
was the founder of the Hill Top Nurs- 
eries and had operated them for fifty 
years. His son Howard was associated 
with him for the past fifteen years. Mr. 
Burton was a member of state and na- 
tional nursery associations. He was 
active in the civic affairs of Casstown, 
having been a member of the school and 
cemetery boards. He belonged to the 
Casstown I. O. O. F. lodge and the Uni- 
versalist church of Conover. 

In addition to his son, his widow, two 
daughters and a sister survive him. 
Funeral services were held March 20 at 
the Casstown Methodist church, fol- 
lowed by burial in the Casstown ceme- 
tery. 


BOOKLET ON CLEMATIS. 


The 24-page booklet on clematis issued 
by James I. George & Son, Fairport, 


N. Y., is beyond the term of catalogue, 
though it lists and describes rather fully 
thirty-one varieties. The dozen full- 


page plates and the group of nine illus- 
trations in color give it a _ pictorial 
value rare in sales literature. Several 
pages of cultural information make it 
unusually informative to the gardener. 
The introduction by Colonel J. E. Spin 
garn, whose book on this flower is well 
known, calls to mind that comprehensive 
exhibit by the colonel at the New York 
show last month. Anyone interested in 
clematis will prize this publication in 
his library. The only hint of its sales 
mission is the order form, quoting the 
prices of the varieties listed, tipped in 
side the back cover. 

THE Pacific Coast Nursery Co., Can- 
by, Ore., is completing the warehouse 
started last fall. The firm is also con 
structing a large machine shed. 


Marcu 5, the Armstrong Nurseries, 
Ontario, Cal., were granted permission 
to construct a $3,000 wood and steel 
shed, 45x60 feet, on West Dessau street. 


FIvE new greenhouses and a warehouse 
are to be constructed by the Wayside 
Gardens Co., on Mentor avenue, Mentor, 
O., according to J. J. Grullemans, secre- 
tary of the company. 


AMONG the good will emissaries from 
the St. Louis, Mo., area who toured New 
Orleans, La., March 16 was Paul Stark, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
Louisiana, Mo. 


J. HoLMason, president of Pacific 
Coast Nursery, Inc., Portland, Ore., has 
leased a ranch at White Swan, Wash., 
for a nursery location. Planting of small 
fruit trees has already begun. A son is 
in charge of the new establishment. 


FIFTEEN men were reported injured 
when deputy sheriff and state highway 
officers drove union pickets from the prop 
erty of the California Nursery Co., Niles, 
Cal., March 13. Union officials claimed a 
lockout by the company. The manager of 
the nursery said men had been laid off 
when the recent freeze curtailed business. 








BURLAP SQUARES 


New Dutch squares are easier and cheaper to use for balling Ever- 
greens, etc. 2 reénforced loom selvages that won't pull out. 8 sizes, 
from 14 to 40 inches square, bales of 500, quick shipment. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES REED NURSERY MATS 


Smooth, straight, strong, natural bam- A necessity for nurserymen. For pro- 

boo in 9 sizes, extra heavy and me- tecting stock outdoors and in frames 

— bales, quick x6, 6x6, and 7x7 ft—3 inches 
. s. oversize. Low prices 


RAFFIA GRANULATED PEAT 


For tying, budding, grafting, etc. Red 

Star Brand, bales 225 Ibs., 10c per Finely pulverized horticultural grade 
Ib.; 25 Ibs. up, 13Yec per lb.; also Large bales, 22 bushels up. Single 
3 other brands. bales to carloads any time 


SPRING GARDEN BULBS 


Many nurserymen find they help sell other things, as well as make profits 


themselves. Best quality only 
HARDY LILIES GLADIOLI 


Send us your list of needs in above items, for prompt special quotation 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 Chambers Street New York 
Wholesale only, since 1902 











Nursery Tools and Supplies 


Hose Garden Tools Cloth for Cover 
Boots and Aprons Soil Shredders and Shading 
a d Garden) Wheelbarrows Plant Stakes 
ot and Garden Galvanized and 
Teasen (Galvanized an 
Lawn Mowers — Bamboo) 


(Hand and Power) Cultivators 


Pipe and Fittings Moss (Sheet and 


Paper Pots ae Sphagnum) 
Pruning Shears and Insecticides 
Saws Fertilizers Ropes and Papers 


Trimmers (Lawn and Spraying and Dust- Sprinkling Equip- 
Hedge) ing Equipment ment 


CONSULT Our New Catalogue. 
Your FREE Copy Will Be Sent On Request. 


AMERICAN Sty CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO ~ 














What is TIME to you? 


Are you too busy to smile when your season is on? 
Why waste time tying small nursery stock 
the horse jo buggy way? 
Felins Bunch Tyer saves time, labor and money. 
Felins Bunch Tyer does the work. 
You do the smiling. 


2950 N. 14th St. FELINS Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—Printed in 
green on white, the folder presents evergreens— 
lining-out stock and balled and burlapped mate- 
rial. Some deciduous stock is offered. The ever- 
greens are principally juniperus, pinus, picea, 
taxus and thuja. 

Fox Nursery & Landscape Service, Elkhart, Ind. 

-Wholesale list of perennial plants, including 
hardy chrysanthemums, Elegans and_tenui- 
folium lilies are offered. 

Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, 0. — Pre-season 
wholesale offer of Rosa Rouletti, hardy lilies and 
columbines, in folder with business reply card. 

Herbst Bros., New York.—Tree and shrub 
seeds, also some flower and vegetable seeds, are 
offered in a 24-page booklet, presenting, too, lawn 
seeds. Included in the listings are ‘‘oriental 
items just arriving from Japan,"’ the firm being 
agents for T. Sakata & Co., Yokohama. 

George L. Ehrle, Clifton, N. J.—Among inter- 
esting perennials listed in the wholesale folder 
are a great variety of named phloxes, also sedums 
and hardy asters. Hemerocallises are offered. 
Azaleas, rhododendrons and other evergreens, 
some of them coniferous, are handled. 

Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn.—An illus- 
trated folder opens into a single sheet of news- 
paper size. The half-tones are excellent. The 
stock consists of hardy perennials, including rock 
plants; hemerocallises, garden lilies and hardy 
phlox. Korean chrysanthemums are also pre- 
sented, 

V. Lemoine & Son, Nancy, France.—A great 
many varieties of the different kinds of stock 
listed in this catalogue, printed in English, are of 
Lemoine’s own development. Important among 
them are the lilacs, but other shrubs are included. 
There are lists of greenhouse plants, bougain- 
villeas, cannas, rare bardy shrubs and hardy 
perennials. There are four full-page half-tones 
of Columnea microphylla, gladioli, begonias and 
heliopsis. 

Call’s Nurseries, Perry, 0.—Fruit trees and 
small fruits, roses, perennials, hardy shrubs, 
hedging, evergreen shrubs, vines, shade trees and 
evergreen trees are all pictured in the 32-page 
eatalogue, with covers in color, the front show- 
ing a planting about a red-roofed cottage. Among 
the photographs is - "as one of S. W. Call, 
founder of the nurseries 

McHutchison & Co., New York.—Two mimeo- 
graphed sheets presenting burlap squares, bamboo 
stakes, hardy lilies, gladioli and nursery supplies 

like mats, raffia and peat. Fall bulbs are 
mentioned. 

The Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md.— 
Wholesale price list as a neat booklet, with a 
map of the Pittsville environs on the back cover. 
A specialty is azaleas. Others are boxwood and 
ilex. Besides nursery material, which includes 
ornamental stock and coniferous evergreens, 
perennials, asparagus roots, peonies and supplies 
are listed. 

Perennial Nurseries, Painesville, 0O.—With 
blue covers, this trade list contains pages of 
different blue, printed in a third shade of blue. 
The stock is in one list of twelve pages and is 
alphabetized, from achillea to yucca. 


W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y.—Dated 
March, the wholesale price list contains eight 
large pages of nursery material—fruit. ornamen- 
tal and evergreen trees; shrubs, hedging, roses, 
irises, peonies and field-grown perennials. A 
block of Norway maple in the nursery is pictured. 


James I. George & Son, Fairport, N. Y.— 
Superb illustrations, both half-tone and in color. 
make this catalogue, ‘‘Clematis,’’ something to 
treasure by anyone interested in the genus. 
There are general notes on the clematis and there 
are descriptions of the different varieties, the 
prices of which are given on a perforated order 
sheet at the back. 

Las Positas Nursery, Santa Barbara, Cal.—Un- 
usual bulbous stock is pictured and listed in this 
interesting little catalogue for dealers. New 
(from Mexico) is Bessera elegans. Other strange 
flowers include Cyrtanthus lutescens, Brodima 
capitata and Mora glaucopis. 

Kansas Evergreen Nursery, Topeka, Kan.—The 
1937 garden guide, fourteen pages mimeographed 
in green ink, includes evergreens, shade trees. 
shrubs, roses, vines and perennials, with several 
pages of cultural instructions and explanatory 
cuts, 

Brookdale-Kingsway, Ltd., 
—A 1937 spring nursery catalogue, with half- 
tone illustrations. Roses, ornamentals, ever- 
greens, hedges and climbers, fruits, plus peren- 
nials, aquatic plants, dahlias and gladioli, are 
presented. The prices are retail. 

Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex.—*‘Beauty 
Out-of-doors’’ is a 32-page booklet, with attrac- 
tive green covers, issued by the Griffing Nurser- 
ies, which style themselves “‘The South's Largest 
Nurseries,”’ with 350 acres of ornamentals, a 
photograph of which is one of the many illus- 
trations. The stock is presented alphabetically 
and includes such exotics as bamboo, guava, palms 
and Chinese tallow. Photographs of Walter C. 
Griffing and his son and business associate, Ralph 
C., are reproduced on the first page. 

Hilltop Orchards & Nurseries, Hartford, Mich.— 
Booklet of sixteen pages, illustrated, present- 
ing chiefly garden chrysanthemums, but also other 
perennials, a few evergreens and blueberries, the 
last-named pictured on the back. The stock is 
described ‘‘Popularity Tested."’ 


Bowmanville, Ont. 
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SOLVES 


SPRINKLING 
PROBLEM 


Water Runs Through Hose 
While Reeling or Unreeling 


No dragging of hose . . . no soiled 


hands or clothes. 


Patented brass 


water-tight revolving joint; all 


steel drum and frame; portable. 


Each in re- 


shipping corrugated mailable box 24 lbs. Sam- 
ple sent on approval to rated firms. 
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PRICES ON Open Stock 
Each * 


FLEX-NEK (right) Rust-resistant, water-tight flexible 
tubing on steel base; makes common nozzle the handiest 
sprinkler available. 6 in box with colored dis- 
play card, 5 lbs. Sample sent on approval to 


Doz. $5.50 3 Doz. 


or More 


$3.00 7 is $2.15 


$5.00 5... 


TERMS—April ist dating; 2% 10 days, net 30 days. 


We have a very attractive 
proposition to 
facturers Agents. 
money maker this 
summer write us for full particulars. 


offer Manu- 
If you are looking for 
spring and 
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If your jobber cannot 
supply you, order from 
factory. 


ANKER HOLTH MFG. CO. 


DEPT. A. M., Port Huron, Mich. 








N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—Pocket-size 
catalogue for spring and fall, 1937, of perennial 
and alpine plants, also dwarf shrubs and bulb- 
ous stock. There are special! lists of asters, cacti, 
sedums, sempervivums and dahlias. 


Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn.— Wholesale 
trade list of evergreens, hardy ferns, rock plants 
and other perennials, plus tree seeds, elm seed- 
lings, trees and shrubs, in a 24-page catalogue. 
There are several illustrations, three being of 
ferns, the firm's specialty. 


D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, Westminster, 
Md.—Surplus list of choice alpines and peren- 
nials, in the form of a folder. Stressed are 
oriental poppies and hardy chrysanthemums. 


Hammonton Flower Gardens, Hammonton, N. J. 
—Green-covered pamphlet as wholesale catalogue 
of hardy perennials and rock plants, all the ma- 
terial in one list. Stock for cutting and that for 
rockeries are specially indicated. Among plants 
in greatest variety are chrysanthemums, phlox 
and sedums. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, 0.—Handbook of 
nursery and garden tools includes offers of the 
knives and shears of Kunde and other foreign 
manufacturers. Spades, trowels, hoes, rakes, 
knives, sbears, saws, tree surgery equipment, 
hose fittings, sprinklers, sprayers and dusters, 
mowers and tree movers are included in the lists, 
practically all items being pictured. 








HELP WANTED 


A nationally known manufacturer of wax emul- 
sions wants to contact salesmen or sales organi- 
zations who now have established business connec- 
tions with the nursery industry and who are inter 
ested in selling on a commission basis new, but 
thoroughly proved wax coatings to this industry 

Wilbur White Division, 
FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


30 acres in ornamental nursery stock at 
a bargain price, as the owner wishes 
to retire from the nursery business. 
Call and look same over. Terms to suit 
purchaser. 


E. W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va 








Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Ia.—Gener- 
ously illustrated in color, the Inter-State cata- 
logue also contains a multiplicity of black and 
white pictures. The stock offered includes fruits, 
small fruits, shade trees, shrubs, roses, perennial 
plants, lilies, lawn seeds and vegetable and flower 
seeds. A photograph of the owners, the Sjulin 
brothers, is reproduced. 

Outpost Nurseries, Ridgefield, Conn.—Covers 
of a black paper grained to resemble wood inclose 
a catalogue of 126 pages offering deciduous trees, 
evergreen trees, deciduous shrubs, evergreen 
shrubs, vines and ground covers, roses, fruits 
and perennials. There is a general index, fol- 
lowed by several blank sheets for memoranda. 
At the front is a photograph of the colonial house 
used as an office, and there is a map of the coun- 
try about Ridgefield. 

Cloverset Flower Farm, Kansas City, Mo.— 
Roses, principally, are offered in this catalogue, 
**Cloverset Dependable Roses,’’ each plant in a 
Cloverset pot. Perennials, shrubs, vines and 
fruit trees growing in the firm’s own pots are 
presented, too. Rose garden supplies are listed, 
and there are notes on rose culture. Several of 
the illustrations are photographs showing visitors 
inspecting the Cloverset gardens, the stock grown 
in the pots to permit of its being moved to cus- 
tomers’ plantings at any season. A pink slip 
offers special prices on dormant roses in the 
pots for a limited time. 

Orpet Nursery, Santa Barbara, Cal.—Retail 
bulb list, twenty-four pages with twelve black 
and white illustrations. Inclosed sheet lists 
wholesale prices. Also offers Japanese persim- 
mons—the fruit—for sale. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











ee Irrigation Pays. 
Write about Porous Hose irrigating. 

B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, 0. 

Hemlock, 8 to 12 ft. high. Honey Locust 
and Oak. Trilliums, Maidenhair Fern and Os- 
trich Fern. Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 

Laurecerasus Caroliniana (Cherry Laurel), 
2-year liners, $2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 1000. 
Cash, please. Sam Stokes & Son, Lecompte, La. 

Osage Orange Hedge Seed (Maclura Auran- 
tiaca, or Bois d'Arc), my specialty. Write for 
circular. Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 


My new Seed List has been posted to cus- 
tomers. Copies are still available for those 
interested. 


er, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
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Charles H. Williams Nurseries, Exeter, N. H. 
Retail price list of thirty-six pages listing 
hardy native plants, evergreens and shrubs. 

Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, la.—Retail 
catalogue of sixty-eight pages with many colored 
illustrations includes seeds, berries, grapes, fruit 
trees, forest and shade trees, shrubs, roses, vines 
perennials and annuals. 

Hedge Lawn Nursery, Roanoke, Va.—Special 
price list of two sheets includes edging box 
wood, rock plants, perennials and several lots 
of mature boxwood hedge. 

Garden Lighting Equipment Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Catalogue of outdoor lighting equipment with 
illustrations demonstrating its use; specifications 
are given, but no prices are quoted. 

Pontiac Nurseries, Romeo, Mich.—A booklet of 
forty-four pages illustrated in color, describing 
vines, roses, perennials shrubs, trees, evergreens, 
small fruits and tree fruits with directions for 
planting. Includes a planting table for shrubs 
with time of bloom, use, etec., but quotes no 
prices. 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Bulle 
tin No. 2, an indexed hooklet of fifty-six pages 
offering shade and forest trees, flowering shrubs, 
evergreens, vines, bulbs, perennials, grapes, 
berries and fruit trees. Grade counts are in 
cluded. An inclosed sheet lists surplus scions— 
apple and plum. 

Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J.—Spring 
wholesale price list, seventy-two pages, alpha- 
betically arranged, presents a comprehensive list 
ing of vines, shrubs and trees, both deciduous 
and evergreen. 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries, North Abington, 
Mass.—The 1937 price list, sixty-four pages, list 
ing retail prices for deciduous and evergreen trees 
and shrubs, perennials, fruit, vines and roses. 
Common names are given for all varieties. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia 
Wholesale bulletin No. 2, a fruit and ornamental 
list of seventy-six pages with index, presenting 
tree and bush fruits, flowering shrubs, shade 
trees, vines, evergreens. roses, perennials, bulbs 
and aquatic plants. Includes grade counts. 

Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, O.—Catalogue No. 
134, a booklet of 110 pages offering aquatic 
plants, bulbs, vines, perennials, roses, shrubs, 
deciduous and evergreen trees, fruits and wild 
flowers. 

Chandler Landscape & Floral Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.—Twenty-eight page price list, excellently 
mimeographed, inciudes evergreen and deciduous 
trees, shrubs, ornamental grasses and vines. 

Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, 0.—Retail catalogue 
of twenty-eight illustrated pages offering an 
nuals, perennials, roses, shrubs and herbs. 

Springbrook Nursery, South Haven, Mich.— 
Three mimeographed sheets listing perennial 
plants and clumps and bulbs of Lilium tenui- 
folium. 

& J. V. Bailey Nurseries, St. Paul, Minn.—Retail 
catalogue of thirty-two pages, illustrated in color, 
includes fruits, roses, hedge plants, shrubs, vines 
and ornamental and shade trees. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.—Spring 
catalogue, seventy-seven pages plus an excellent 
2-page index. The illustrations are many and 
beautiful and almost all are vividly colored. 
Fifty-two pages are devoted to roses of all kinds. 
The request that purchasers of rarer roses also 
purchase the more ordinary items from Bobbink 
& Atkins to enable them to maintain their reason- 
able prices is well considered. The remaining 
twenty-five pages list hardy vines and hardy 
herbaceous plants. 

Cc. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, Conn.—Bul- 
letin 3, wholesale trade list, dated March 1, 1937. 
Ornamental shrubs, climbing vines, roses, peonies. 
phlox, perennials, hedge plants, ornamental trees. 
evergreens and fruits compose the offerings. 


The Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville. Md.—The 
19387 retail catalogue of fifty-two pages offers 
new, rare and time-tested trees, plants, shrubs, 
bulbs, vines, etc., from all parts of the world. 
Forty-six pages are devoted to general ornamental 
stock and six pages to fruit trees and plants. 


Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, Ia.— 
Wholesale trade list, March 1, 1937, thirty-two 
pages, offering evergreens, forest tree seedlings, 
shade and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, phlox, 
hardy perennials and berry plants. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Boxford, Mass. 
The 1937 garden guidebook, containing sixty-four 
pages of fndexed material, illustrated in black 
and white. An interesting feature is the lists of 
plants for special environments, which include 
suggestions for rock gardens, moist soils, bogs, 
dry soils, hedges and windbreaks, shady places, 
seashore conditions and autumn coloring. 


Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville. Tenn.— 
Wholesale price list No. 8, spring, 1937, thirty- 
six pages, indexed, offering evergreens, hardy 
shrubs, forest and shade trees, tree seedlings, 
vines, seeds, hardwood cuttings and hedge plants. 


Frank M. Richard, Jr., Fort Collins, Colo.— 
A drawing of evergreens backgrounded by moun- 
tains decorates the cover of “. . . For Better 
Gardens,’ presenting ornamental trees and 
shrubs, hedge and windbreak plants, evergreens, 
including some broad-leaved, and fruit trees and 
Plants in nursery stock. Also listed are gladioli, 
perennials, lilies, dahlias, peonies and roses. On 
two of the memorandum pages at the back are 
offers of sweet pea seeds and gladiolus bulbs. 
The wholesale prices are given on separate 
mimeographed sheets. 


Cc. BR, Burr & Co., Manchester, \Conn.—Bulle- 
tin No. 4, wholesale trade list of twenty pages, 








THE NEW 


BEAN 
NURSERY 
AND ESTATE 
SPRAYER 


It is an all-around utility 
sprayer. It has many uses 
besides estate spraying. It 


other uses. 


Lansing, Mich. 





has capacity for small shade trees, orchards, golf courses, vineyards, 
etc. It is suitable for applying fertilizers and disinfectants, and valu- 
able for fire protection, whitewashing, painting fences and many 


It is lightweight, has pneumatic tires and is easily pushed or pulled. 
It has good capacity and pressure for thorough spraying. The cost 
is moderate and the investment is permanent. 


Ask for Catalogue AN. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Division Food Machinery Corporation 


San Jose, Calif. 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
graphs. Write for information. 
B. FF CONIGISKY 
n’s Service 


211 oan St. Peoria, Ill. 














offering shrubs, vines, roses, perennials, hedge 
plants, deciduous and evergreen ornamental trees 
and fruit trees. 

William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass.—With a 
paper cover of delphinium blue, the 1937 Craig 
catalogue is termed a descriptive price list, pre- 
senting hardy roses, perennials, alpine and rock 
plants, lilies and other bulbous material, flower 
ing shrubs, fruit trees and growers’ sundries 
Both bulbs and seeds are offered of the various 
lilies, among Mr. Craig's specialties. Hybrid 
lilacs, broad-leaved evergreens, fall-blooming as 
ters and hardy chrysanthemums are other material 
stressed, also hemerocallises and various types of 
irises. 

Webb Nursery Co., Flushing, Mich.—The 
greater part of the booklet, ‘‘Garden Book—1937,"’ 
is devoted to dahlias, gladioli, roses, perennial 
plants (including chrysanthemums), oriental pop 
pies, rare bulbs, hardy lilies and peonies. Such 
nursery material as hardy shrubs and evergreens 
fills the rest of the pages, with space for memo 
randa. 

Yopp Seed Co., Paducah, Ky.—With covers in 
color, the front showing four recent varieties of 
garden flowers, the back vegetables, the twenty- 
seventh annual Yopp catalogue contains forty-six 
pages listing flower and vegetable seeds, also 
farm seeds, including tobacco; roses, fruits, 
strawberries and other berries, evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs and a miscellany of 
farm equipment and growers’ supplies. There are 
many small illustrations in black and white. 
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2 Si 
Aeroil 99 i Torch, 


Weed Burning Disinfecting 99 Uses 


re New 48-page Book 


Answers All..... 


questions. Gives list of 5 nag ties who use 
and endorse the No. 99. Tells how you save 
time, labor and money burning weeds, dis 
infecting poultry houses and barns, destroy 
ing insect pests, plant lice; disinfecting and 
sterilizing seed beds, heating horticultural 
wax removing —_ ps and rocks and 9! 
other uses cial Introductory Offer 
Write for FREE new book 99A 

Aeroll Burner Co.., Inc. 

West New York, New Jersey 

7 108 Main St., Dallas 
a 2021 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
469 Bryant St., San Franciseo 








10 DaYS FREE TRIAL TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 








NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 











IF YOU SOW SEED 


You need our catalogue for 
reference and purchases. 
Buy your seed from an ex- 
perienced perennial grower. 


The Joseph F. Martin Co. 


Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 
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TRY 


GOODRICH 


Budding Strips 






AT Owr 
EXPENSE 


Nurserymen everywhere are 
praising the Goodrich Rubber 
Budding Strip, for this modern 
aid to growers speeds tying 
operations, provides maximum 
protection, hastens knitting, 
and permits formation of a 
better stand. This strip is scien- 
tifically designed for: 

q FASTER APPLICATION— 
No preparation required. 
Put in position easily and 
quickly. 

2 EVEN PRESSURE — Uni- 
form over the entire bound 
area, with sufficient flex- 
ibility to expand with 
growth of bud. 

3 GREATER PROTECTION 
—Eliminates danger of 
cutting, permits bud to 
knit faster, assures better 
stand. 

4 SELF-RELEASING — 
Made purposely to deteri- 
orate in from two to three 
weeks, automatically loos- 
ening on the stand. 

If you have not become ac- 
quainted with this efficient, up- 
to-date method, ask for FREE 
SAMPLES and prices. Try Good- 
rich Rubber Budding Strips at 
our expense. Once you try them, 
you will become a regular user! 
Write today to 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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American Nurseryman 


The Magazine Nurserymen Subscribe for—and Read 
AND WHY 


“Kindly discontinue the personal ad you have been running 
for me. 











“Talk about action and service! On the same day that I re 
ceived the copy of the magazine, I also received a wire from 
a nursery firm offering me a connection, and since that time have 
received a number of similar offers. 

“I can certainly recommend the American Nurseryman as a real 
advertising medium for nurserymen and landscape architects, 
Thank you many times.” 











Carries the Largest Volume of Nursery Advertising 
— This Issue Sets Another New High Mark — 
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ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 














WE OFFER SUBJECT UNSOLD 


Immediate Delivery 


BLACK LOCUST SEED 
WHITE PINE SEED 


IMPORTED FRENCH 
CRAB APPLE SEED 


Specializing in Imported Tree Seeds 
JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

















LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 














PRUNE and TREAT with 
- Bartlett Equipment 


Compound Lever Tree 
Pruners, PoleSaws,Cross 
Cut Saws and Tree Sur- 
geons’ Supplies. Bark 
Scrapers, Wound Dress- 
ing, Grafting Wax and Tools, Tree Bracing 
Supplies, Tree Paint. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue 
showing complete line. 


Bartlett Manufacturing Co. 
3058 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 























SPHAGNUM 
°° MOSS -« 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


PLEX 
GRINKLED 


WATERPROOF KRAFT 


Spiral Wrap 


For newly planted trees, Spiral 

rap in narrow width rolls 
helps your stock get off to a 
healthy growth. 


Serves as a protection against 
sun scald and insect attack. 


Provides security against the 
elements, severe frost and cold 
and the ravages of rabbits and 
other rodents. 





Adjusts itself automatically to the contour of the tree with velvety wrapping 
smoothness. Prevents loss of moisture. Surface sealed with sufficient porosity to 
admit air. 

Spiral Wrap gives complete coverage, perfect balance and flexibility . . . exerts 
an even pressure and permits expansion with the growth. 

For general nursery use, CD-375 Saxolin Duplex Crinkled Waterproof Kraft is 
supplied in convenient size rolls of 200 yards, all standard widths . . . 36”, 

48”, 54” and 60” or cut into sheets of desired size, which saves time and elim. 
inates waste. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


Cuase Bas Co, 


Department of Specialties e Cleveland, Ohio 














WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


EST it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 7%-ft. pipe 
Ten days trial costs you 10-tt. howe 
) he ; czles 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 
pon today. 


The 
Cam pbell-Hausfeld 
Company l or 2 wheel truck 
403 State Ave. 
4 Jan oe > Harrison, Ohio 


ment in American y 
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No. 3 
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We just received a letter from a man who said he'd 
been trying for a year to find out who made the 
ILLUMINATED LILY PADS he had seen in a certain 
garden. Had just discovered us through our advertise- 
ment in HOUSE & GARDEN. We don't want you to 
be in that class. 


Where to get GARDEN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





So we plan to inform you, Mr. Nurseryman, where 
you can get GARDEN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, 
everything needed for the broadest programme of 
garden lighting—equipment for lighting pools, 
rockeries, ornaments and architectural features. You 
can use this information to extend your business. 


Use Garden Lighting to 


Sell Your Own Business 


By properly illuminating pools, borders, 
beds and rock gardens with our specially 
designed garden lighting equipment and 
novelties, you can attract trade and increase 
the value of your location by making it 
stand out at night as a beauty spot. You 
can increase your sales and also profit from 
the sale of our Garden Lighting Equipment. 
Hundreds of thousands will learn about Garden 
Lighting through our national advertising 
in many of the magazines which make 
business for you. See sample advertisement ° 
on right. 
. . ch, . 
New Catalog with Prices «a:j72'2! 
€aso, aj 
Now Ready General Be 
Shows our complete line of garden yall 
lighting equipment and plenty of 
practical ideas for its use. 
Write us for catalog and prices. 


The Garden Lighting Equipment Co. 


1210 E. 113th St. . Cleveland, Ohio 


This advertisement 
appears in House G Garden—May, 1937. 
Others appear in Country Life, American Home, etc. 














REVOLITE ANTISEPTIC GERM-KILLING 


NURSERYMAN'’S TAPE 


IS COMPLETE PROTECTION 


This famous Tape means safe and effective protection against 
all parasitic infection. 


It is harmless to plant tissue and exceptionally efficient in 
reducing knots and malformations among piece-root grafts. 


A spiral wrapping forms an air-tight germicidal covering that 
decomposes before the danger of girdling arises. 

increase your profits. Improvements E @LITE 

in stand range from 65% to 75%. aa corp. 


Send for samples and price schedule. NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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